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ASCENDANCY. 

„Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By chat sinfell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ? 
Love thyself last“ 

Lust of power, how natural is it to us all! How 
strange, and yet how certain a perversion is it of 
one of the noblest and most glorious instincts of 
humanity—the desire to rise higher and yet higher 
in the scale of being! Rightly cultured and trained, 


of what a stately plant, of what beauteous and 


fragrant flowers, is here the germ! In this dark 
world, however—in society as it is—in an uncon- 
genial soil, and an unpropitious clime, into what 
unsightly forms does it push itself up, and how in- 
tensely bitter its fruit! Earth has become one 
wide battle field life, one incessant struggle with 
our kind. Prompt enough are we to condemn the 
successful ambition which compels even ourselves 
to bow to a stronger will than our own. But 
whilst we condemn, we practise—and the very 
judgment we pass is but the voice of that assump- 
tion of superiority, which, in all others, we deem 
it just to stifle. Which of us does not pant for 
power? Where is the man who is not scrambling 
to some pinnacle whence he may look down _ 
others, and be by them looked up to? Why, 
the very beggar who sweeps the crossing has his 
little sphere of ascendancy—the petty kingdom 
within which his will rules other wills—and, abject 
as that spirit of his may be in presence of a well- 
dressed passenger, there is a circle, be it ever so 
confined, of which he is the centre, and in which 
he enacts the despot. To widen that circle is the 
aim of his being—and whether he works or begs, 
bows or stands erect, the mainspring which puts 
in motion the wheel-work of his soul, is to get 
above those by whom he ’is e surround- 
ed, and to command their 9 e the god 
of which they are to be the worshipers. 

And society is made up of such elements. IIim- 
self being, naturally, every man's final end — each 
individual taking his stand upon the spot assigned 
to him by Providence, and setting himself to work, 
with such instrumentality as he has, to rake toge- 
ther for his own share whatever comes within his 
reach—all busily engaged in the universal scram- 
ble—one cannot but admire the reach of that wis- 
dom which presides over the clash and chaos, and 
by the influence of general laws, so governs the 
tumultuous mass, so harmonises confusion, and 
arranges disorder, and groups individual. selfish- 
ness, as to render society a possible—aye! even a 


comely thing. But for the invariable action of these 


laws—but for their being far above the reach of dis- 
turbance by man's intermeddling — imagination 
would fail to conceive the scene which would present 
itself. Not only would all social mechanism fall to 
pieces—but every particle of which it is composed 
would be repellent of every other particle—pell-mell 
would be the order of the day—and the human 
race, preying upon itself, would quickly cease to be. 
‘The passion for ascendancy is an explosive principle, 
and nothing but the counteracting agency of an 
infinite mind, and an all-commanding power, pre- 
vents it from blowing society into atoms. 

Into this mass of conflicting tendencies Christi- 
anity has introduced a new and remedial element. 
Your philosophic scoffers may turn up the nose at 
what they affect to deem the superstition of the 
day—but when, with all their pretensions, will 
they lay uncovered to human understanding any 
secret comparable, either in depth or in importance, 
with that which Christianity has unostentatiously 
revealed? That to humble oneself is the way to 
exaltation—to be the servant of all is to command 
all—to die is to live—to give is to receive—to love 
is to be loved—that true happiness consists in the 
flowing out of our affections upon others, rather 
than in the flowing in of their affections upon our- 
selves that dispersion, not accumulation; self- 
spending, not self-seeking ; placing ourselves at the 
disposal of others for their weal, not bringing them 
under our disposal for our own; is to be regarded 
as the main object of life—in what a startling con- 
trast does all this stand to universally prevalent 
maxims and practice! How original! — pro- 
found! How true! So true, so obviously true, 
when once enounced, that we have never yet met 
With the man possessing hardihood enough to ap- 
Pear to question it. And the unveiling of this 

Kreat moral secret-—this mystery of the spiritual 


world, has done much to change, not merely the 
external aspect, but the inward heart of society. 
As it comes to be practically recognised, it is as- 
tonishing how the coercive restraints once deemed 
absolutely necessary to bind together human be- 
ings become obsolete and useless. As if by mira- 
culous intervention, this angel from another world 
touches us, and our chains drop off of themselves. 
Hence the progress of social and political liberty 
wherever true religion obtains a firm footing 
among a people. Hence the uniform convergence 
upon one centre, of Christianity, democracy, and 
order. The whole scheme is essentially, in its 
lowermost, innermost principles, subversive of the 
spirit of ascendancy among men, however, and in 
what sphere soever, 8 “One is your 
Master, and all ye are brethren,” is the theoretical 
fountain out of which flows the practical stream, 
„Let each esteem other better than himself.” 


Marvelous, truly, would be the inconsistency, 
were Christianity, aiming at these ends, to adopt 
or to sanction means of which ascendancy, eccle- 
siastical ascendancy, constitutes one of the fore- 
most items. But this it must do, if it maintain 
itself by compulsory means—if, in order to its own 
3 it ally itself with the state. The support, 

y national funds, of all religious sects, can be main- 
tained only in countries like France, where truth 
is held to be a matter of no importance. The 
latitudinarian system, seemingly so liberal, reall 
so intolerant, can only co-exist side by side wit 

eneral scepticism. Nor has the experiment, even 
in a neighbouring country, been carried on to an 
extent sufficient to prove that the support of re- 
ligion by the state can be made permanently to 
exclude the principle of ascendancy. In our own 
land that principle is, and will be, identified with 
the compulsory system; and so long as the state 
upholds institutions of religious worship, by setting 
apart for them public funds, a moral certainty 
exists that it will select one class for its especial 
patronage, and will exalt it, legally and socially, 
above all others. This it does at the present mo- 
ment, and we have no guarantee that it will cease 
to do so. 


We hold it, at all events, to be a pleasing and 
commendatory characteristic of any principle in- 
tended to operate powerfully upon the social 
body, that it gives no encouragement to the 
exclusive, selfish, and dominant spirit, which we 
have seen to be so natural to man in his best state. 
Surely the ordinary arrangements of Providence, 
or rather the relative positions of class to class, 
which Providence permits human pride to work out, 
offer temptations strong enough, and provide scope 
for gratification wide enough, to the ambition of 
mortals, without superadding, in this direction, any- 
thing fairly connected with the great solemnities 
religion. There would appear to our minds to be 
a beautiful harmony in this respect between the 
voluntary principle and Christianity itself. The 
first gives not, no more than the last, the smallest 
encouragement to that love of rule, that imperious- 
ness of temper common to man; which, in so far 
as it operates, strains all the bonds which hold 
society together, and which requires restraint of 
every kind rather than encouragement, to preserve 
it from inflicting upon communities the most 
devastating mischief. The voluntary principle 
tickles into irritability no proud aspirations 
after exclusive influence and power, but indi- 
rectly rebukes them. Every one knows how 
difficult it is to guard against the influence of an 
esprit de corps. Even in matters purely secular, 
class feelings and class interests speedily extinguish 
all the lines and landmarks of j ustice. But by 
deliberate arrangement to evoke this spirit and. do 
it homage, to place it upon the throne and give it 
civil distinction and authority—in one word, to 
widen the range of its mischievous power, under 
pretence of conserving the best interests of society, 
strikes us as one of the most fatal mistakes into 
which man can fall. This is not the mistake of 
the voluntary principle, but of its opposite. The 
cry for ascendancy, which is neither more nor less 
than a cry for the indulgence of our pride in con- 
nexion with our religion, has never yet been raised 
by Christian willinghood. It is the howl of the 
wolf; and the wonder is, how men could ever per- 
suade themselves that it was the bleat of the sheep. 
Heard distinctly, it proclaims its own parentage. 
It comes not from heaven-—therefore, most likely, 
it comes from somewhere “ beneath the moon.” 


— — — 


PROJECTED ECCLESIASTICAL REFORMS. 


Pikr and modesty are usually found together. 
Woven together they form a graceful chaplet for a 
statesman’s brow. The one serves as a foil to the 
other, and each enhances the beauty of its fellow. 
Such are the reflections suggested to us by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's ecclesiastical — They are so full of 
religion, so exuberant of spiritual solieitudes, they 
overflow so largely with = charity, that the 
country may well acknowledge, in silent but rap- 
turous admiration, the unfeigned piety of her Ma- 
jesty’s First Lord of the Treasury. And then, the 
modesty with which his ecclesiastical measures were 
alluded to in the royal speech! How atrikingl 
in contrast with the general habits of politic 
men 

In sober earnestness, however, we would just 
mind the dissenters of the three kingdoms that 
there are modes of promoting church of England 
ascendancy, far less noisy and abundantly more 
effective than passing acts of parliament. Sir 
Robert Peel may confine his church extension 
scheme for the present within limits allowed him 
by church property already possessed. He may 
refuse to meddle with the question of church rates, 
and may promote 2 reforms of 
spiritual courts. In the public eye, and in his 
place in parliament, he may put on the guise of 
rationality, and adopt the tone of moderation. 
Religious liberty has far less to fear from direct 
legislative interference than from the insidious 
encroachments of judge-made law, or from the 
4 projects of pretended benevolence. One 

ir Herbert Jenner Fust, in a little dark chamber 
at Doctors’ Commons, may do more by a single 
decision, such as that arrived at in the Nor- 
wich case, to undermine and ‘sap the very foun- 
dations of religious freedom, than twenty Sir 
Robert Peels, with a hundred acts of par- 
liament. We are not prepared to expect, at 
the present moment, that the church will sueceed 
to any alarming extent in making laws opposed to 
the spirit of the age; but it may interpret laws 
seule made so as to suit its own tyrannical pur- 
poses; and, by rendering the public familiar with its 
persecuting and intolerant practices, may gradually, 
and not slowly prepare the mind of the nation for 
a bold assault hereafter upon toleration itself. We 
look upon all these little ecclesiastical reforms, 
promoted by Sir Robert Peel, as calculated, each 
in its way, to strengthen the principle of a state- 
church. We see the spirit of the establishment, as 
evinced in her own courts, to be growingly fierce, 
haughty, and oppressive. VVeseem to see the tiger 
crouching down for a deterniined spring, and pre- 
sently, when the victim corves fairly within his 
reach, forth he will bound at one leap upon unsus- 
pees simplicity, and bury is claws in the very 

eart of religious liberty. 

What then, our readers may ask us, is to be 
done, and how is the danger to be averted? We 
reply, Isolated efforts are worse than useless; and 
opposition to ecclesiastical oppression, if got up 
simply to meet the emergency of special attacks, 
will never be extensively successful, and will never 
want work todo. ‘The points of activity in the 
church are now multiplying so frst that the only 
chance of averting the danger lies in meeting it 
boldly face to face. Until dissenters are prepared 


tack upon the principle of establishments, minor 
annoyances, like weeds on a spring day, will grow 
up in every corner of the land—Fusts will pro- 
nounce judgment, and Mackinnons will frame bills, 
and Puseyism will be blatant wherever opportu- 
nity offers. Wheresoever the carcase is, thither 
the eagles will gather together.” 


NORWICH CHURCH RATE CASE. 


In the Arches court, on Wednesday last, Sir H. 
Jenner Fust gave sentence in this case (reported in u 
late number), which was a cause of office promoted 
against a parishioner of St George’s Colegate, Nor- 
wich, for wilfully and contumaciously obstructing, or 


refusing to join or cone in, the making of a sufti- 
cient rate for the repair of the parish church. The 
defendant had appeared under protest to the juris- 


diction of the court, on the ground that the citation 
did not set forth an ecclesiastical offence. The 
learned judge observed that it had been declared by 
high authority in the recent Braintree case, both in 
the court of Queen’s Bench and in the Exchequey ; 
chamber, that the ecclesiastical court has jurisdiction 4 
in suits for repair of churches, and for enforcing rate 


made for that purpose. It was as little doubted th at 


— » “ete 


to make a direct, unflinching, and determined at-* 
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oe 


a 
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98 THE NONCONFORMIST. 
the duty of parishioners to repair the parish church | the best means to recover the sum due for the com- Correspondence. 2 tt 
was a — Hoel law obligation, from which they could h church, and P 


not relieve themselves, and Mat they Aight be com- 
pelled to discharge it by ecclesiastical censures. The 
question in this case was, whether the oitation should 
set forth generally the nature and deseription of the 
offence imputed to the „or all the eir- 
cumstances. The practice of the court was, that the 
citation should set forth the general description of 
the offence sufficiently to enable the party to know 
what charge he had to meet. The case of Cooper 
v. Wickham,” upon which so much stress had been 
laid in the argument, was distinguished from this, 
inasmuch as in that case the citation, and articles 
too, merely charged the party with having, in his 
office of churchwarden, voted in favour of a resolu- 


tion condemnetory of all church rates, and against a 
particular rate, out alleging that the church had 
thereby been left without the means of repair, which 


ef a charged ith — — 
ere was i y and centu- 
maciously (implying t it had béen done in 
disobedience to a monition of the court) obstructing 
the making of a rate, and with ing to join in 
making a‘‘ sufficient” rate for the “ nec “ repairs 
of the church. This amounted to an ecclesiastical 
offence, for which the individual ioner, by 
whose obstriction and refasal the duty cast by law 
upon the parish was left uanfolfilied, might be 
proceeded agairist in this cout. He, therefore, 
overruled the and assigned the party to 
appear absolutely. 


a oS | pas ; =a 6. 
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Cuurncn Rares 1n Dis rarer Parisues.— The 
chure of the distiet of Low Har- 
ro summoned Mr Samuel W 


B 
respective N of tlae 


neglee to pay , 
last Church. rate. The q n was heard before a 
mT gag og oh 


ayatist — in distri 


van ct par.shes, 
which we do not remember fo Rate been rated at 
any Mr Walker atten ded to 


previous discussfori. 
support fie rute, and My 
, Samuel 


| of Leed:i te op: 
pose it. My s summons was 
posed of on the d of the evidenee being imper- 
fect. Myr Bailey's was fully dis- 
cussed, when Mr Richardson took fifteen objections 
to the church rate in question. first, second, 


and third objections were founded on the votes 
alleged b opponents of the rate t have been 
given at the poll in of the oe, -T*hen followed 
several objections, under which Mr Richardson con- 
tended that there were various items in the estimate 
for the rate, which would not be made, the foundation 
of a rate in a district parish, fhough several of those 
items might have been included in a church rate in 
an old parish, under the old law such as clerk’s 
salary, sacramental wine, surplice washing, church 
cleaning, Ko., &c. The leading smd most important 
objection was, that the act 58’Gecrge III., c. 46, s. 70 
(under the authority of which t'ais church rate was 
laid), did not authorise a rate for any purpose what- 
ever, excepting the repairs of the district church. An- 
other objection was, that a scrutiny had been de- 
manded and refused. After c:onsiderable discussion 
the justices decided that the o bjections had deprived 
them of jurisdiction, and, thierefore, they could not 
issue any warrant to enforce payment. The sum- 
monses against the other pe.rties were abandoned in 
consequence of this decision. Consequently the 
churchwardens must take t he matter into the ecclesi- 
astical court if they should wish for further litigation, 
and there, it is supposed, the validity of the objec- 
tions would be establishe: . Leeds Mercury. 


Crurcn Rares at Sts pnenurst, Kent.—A scen 
somewhat novel in our parish was witnessed this 
day (Jan. 28) in the distraint of certain ag and 
chattels for the paymer.t of church rates. The claim 
on Mr Jull for rates and expenses was £1 148. 3d, 
oe which 11 —— 2 were taken. The 
elaim on rigsby’, the dissenting minister, was 
178. Id., for which ‘was taken 12 dining 
table. The bench niade an order for payment in 
both o and sub:jequently pans warrants of 
distress, which have lain with the high constable for 
several months, he not having been able to find a 
Tespectable a who would undertake a church- 
raté seizure. it appears, failed to produce one, 
but a neighbouring county hus furnished a man for 
the job, and the warrants have at last executed. 
The sale took e on the 3rd inst. first lot 
was put up by the churchwarden’s servant, and the 
w X eee on 
value. The suctioneet was 4 Mr Hobbs from Sus- 
sex. high constable had great difficulty in find- 
— petson who would undertake the business. Mr 
Jull informs us that he has not ‘paid rates for five 
years. The churchwardens feared he would te 
the validity of three former rates, and struck them 
off, summoning him for the last two. Some verses 
on the subject of this affair have been circulated in 
the parish, of which the followirig are a sample :— 
Her laity number the noble and great, 
Her in dwelling in state, 
| med and live at their ease, 


all over the land ; 
yet even for these 
ion of his cheese | ’’— 
Matdistone Gazette. 


Rate.—Thursday forenoon 

meeting of the parish of 
Aldgate, took place in the 
tch, to determine upon 


letion of the repairs done to the 
to Make a chauch rate for the liquidation of the 
same. Mr churchwarden Parker took the chair, and 
observed that the previous | Beetle 1 omy 
for the ose of layin ore the ra ers & 
— of the diceed extra works done to the 
church, and which the parish was now called upon 
to pay. The individual, Mr Furnivall, claimed 6001. 
more than was stated in the contract, and for the 
recovery of which he has commenced an action 
against the late parochial officers. A very stormy 
and angry discussion then ensued as to the making 
of a rate, or resisting the sum which is claimed for 
the repairs » when, after some time, a resolution was 
1 to defend the action for the extra sum due 
or the repairs of the church, The meeting was then 
ee amidst much confusion and cheering, thus 
getting rid of a . of 3d. in the und, 
which chis parish was about to be saddled with. 


A Fact.—An eminent bookseller, not far from 
Derby, iu passing up thie aisle of the parish church in 
his way to his pew a Sunday or two since, was 
struck with the glittering a mee of some of the 
books in the pews of his wealthy neighbours ; this 
excited some curiosity in the mind of out worthy 
bibRopolist; there was a unifotmity of elegance 
about the books rather unusual. After the service 
he mentioned the subject to one of the churchwar- 
dens; who produced one of the books in question, 
sehen it proved to be of the recent issue of bibles 
by the 1 tish and Foreign Bible society. During 
the week nilowing, a omy got was set on foot in 
the town for the — urchasing coals, &., 
to sell to the t tedueed price, and the book- 
seller in question was called upon by some of his 
benevolent friends for his mite, which he cheerfully 
contributed. It happened that several of the mem- 
bers of the committee for the management of this 
phere were also members of the committee of 
the Auxiliary Bible society for the district. At one 
of the early meetings of the committee for the sale 
ahd distribution of coals, an application was made in 
due form by our friend the bookseller for a large 
quantity of the subscription coals at the reduced 
price; afte? some discussion, a deputation was ap- 
pointed to wait upon the applicant on the subject, 
when: the following colloquy; or something very like 
it, took place: Deputation: We wait on you, sir, in 
consequence of an application made in your name to 
the committee appointed to superintend the distribu- 
tion of coals to the poor, to be supplied with a consi- 
derable quantity at the reduced price, at which it has 
been agreed to sell coals only to the poor, on the re- 
commendation of subscribers—we think there must 
be some mistake. Bookseller: No mistake, gentle- 
men, I assure you—none whatever. I was perfectly 
aware of the nature and objects of the subscription 
when I gave my money; both you gentlemen are, I 
believe, members of the committee of the Auxiliary 
Bible society of this town, and you must be aware 
that the conditions on which I and others subscribe 
to that society are precisely the same as those on 
which money has been raised for coals ; while you 
make no objection to the supplying nearly all the 
wealthy people in the town with elegantly bound 
bibles at the reduced prices at which it was only in- 
tended they should be sold to the poor. I have made 
this application to show the folly and injustice to the 
great body of the subscribers to the Bible society of 
eontinuing this course. Deputation: The force of 
your comparisor is irresistible—this thing must be 
altered; the only excuse that we can make is that 
the evil you complain of is general all over the king- 
dom, and the injustice never struck us until the coal 
question forced it upon us so mal apropos. We have 
not heard what the effect has been of this little dis- 
cussion, but we understand that in more than one 
town attention has been called to the same subject. 


Convert TO THE Romisu Cuvurcu.—It will, no 
doubt, surprise many of our readers to be informed, 
. a0 much that the eminent and gifted vocalist, 

rs Wood, has withdrawn herself from the stage, 
for that she intended to retire to an estate pur- 
chased by Mr Wood, in Yorkshire, was currently 
reported some time ago, as that this event has been 
brought about in consequence of that lady having 
em the doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith ; 
at least, so we are informed from a respectable 
quarter, from which we have received the following 
additional statement :—‘“ As the tenets of the Ca- 
tholic church do not recognise the English law of 
divorce, and as Lord William Lennox, Wood's 
former husband, is still alive, she has been compelled 
to separate from Mr Wood before she could be re- 
ceived into the communion of the catholic church. 

this separation Mr Wood has consented, and has 
err provided for her maintenance. 

rs Wood at present is staying at Micklegate Bar, a 
convent at York, and would, in all probability, make 
her first communion on Sunday last. Manchester 
Guardian, : 

It is said that a requisition té Dr Chalmers to pro- 
ceed to London, and deliver a series of lectures on 
the independence proper and essential to a church in 
connexion with the state, has been set on foot in 
London, and is in course of subscription. Among 


the requisitionists are the Duke of le, the Hon. 
Fox Maule, &c. R 


Mxxrixo or run Inis AssRunLV.—In compliance 
with several requisitions, the Moderator has called 
an extraordinary meeting of the Assembly for Tues- 
day, the 28th inst., in May street church, at noon. 
The subjects for consideration are, the state of the 


parent church, the marriage question, and the bicen- 
tenary fund.— Banner of Ulster, ; 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin— Amongst the letters of your correspondents of 
last week, I observed one from a gentleman explaining 
the position in which a certain young man was about to 
be placed in the church over which he was pastor. Now, 
sir, as I am sure you are on ready to instruct the igno- 
rant, I would beg to submit this question to you—In what 
part of the word of God can we find authority for the bishop 
of a church to employ a curate? And I do this with the 
sincere desire to be instructed, as I have been unable b 
my own unaided efforts to discover the * allusion 
to such an office in the formation of the first churches; 
and as we profess to take the word of God as our rule 
of faith and practice,” it looks, to my mind, very like a 
violation of a ‘veneer oO le. I remain, Le, 

Feb. 1, 1843. ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 


A REFORMED CLERGYMAN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin— An uncommon sensation has been excited in 
Hexham and other parts of Northumberland, as well as 
at Cumberworth in Yorkshire, by the recent secession of 
the rector of the latter place from the communion of the 
established church. The Rev. George Bird, an interesting 
young minister, who, to save the bird in his breast, has 
nobly sacrificed his greatest temporal interests, his hopes 
of rising in the church, and the “yen of his dearest 
earthly connexions, is the son of a beneficed clergyman 
in this neighbourhood—a pluralist, and an extorter of 
even the smallest ecclesiastical claims. The example of 
young Mr Bird is deserving of the attention of ministers 
of the establishment generally, who would be considered 
pious and consistent; but commends itself cularly 
to those evangelical clergymen who have 80 far got their 
eyes opened as to discover many glaring enormities in 
the state church; and have had the candour to avow their 
convictions, but who continue to occupy the anomalous 
position of —_ in a hierarchy which they denounce— 
ministers of formularies which they despise—and mem- 
bers of a communion which they heartily * 

In an address to the people of his chapelry the rector 
thus wrote; whilst yet their minister: —“ My decision is 
made. I here publiely declare that I will no longer be a 
party to the formality and awful scandals which now dis- 
grace the church of Christ. As far as I am concerned, 
at least, the church shall no longer be rhade a convenience 
for the careless and the covetous, a receptacle for the 
refuse of all other associations, or an utensil in the hands 
of earthly politicians. Its sacred rules shall no longer be 
compromised to suit the fashions of an evil world; and 
its privileges and sanctions shall be no longer used as « 
cloak for sin. Whether it is or is not your will to join 
me in this righteous undertaking, 1 shall at least ease 
my own conscience.“ 

I cannot attempt in this letter, sir, to give an adequate 
idea of the scheme of church reform which he propounds ; 
but must notice, en passant, that he freely gives up 
church rates, and fearlessly appeals to the voluntary 
system. On his peculiar views of Christianity I cannot 
at present 5 but Frs him credit for purity 
of motive, would commend his example to those clergy- 
men, and dissenting ministers too, who, to say the very 
least, have far too much regard to the emoluments of 
office—too little to the conscientious discharge of duty. 

I remain, sir, yours very truly, 

Hexham, Feb. 11, 1843. JOS. RIDLEY. 


Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
Church extension, 5. 
Church of Scotland, to adopt measures to prevent collision o 
civil and ecclesiastical courts of, 1. 
Mines and Collieries act, for repeal of, 1. 
Property Tax act, for repeal of, 2. 
Special commission, inquiry into proceedings of late, 6. 
St Asaph and Bangor, against union of sees of, 15. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


BILLS PRESENTED AND READ A FIRST TIME. 
1. Ecclesiastical Courts bill. 
2. Personation of Voters bill. 
3. ‘Transported Convicts bill. 


BILL READ A SECOND TIME. 
Medical Charities (Ireland) bill. 


CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE. 

Forged exchequer bills—Resolved, That her Majesty be enabled 
to direct exchequer bills, to an amount not exceeding £262,000, 
to be issued, under certain regulations, fyr the relief of the 
holders of certain forged exchequer bills. 


MOTIONS. 

Public accounts—Motion made and question 22 “That 
there be laid before this House, a return of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the re of the commissioners appointed 
on the 8th day of July, 1831, to make inquiries and to examine 
into the manner in which the public money is received and 
paid in the several departments of receipt and payment, and 
into the system of keeping the accounts in the same, and to 
suggest such improvements as may to them to be prac- 
ticable and necessary; and also a statement, mowing, what 

arts thereof have been carried into effect.” (Mr William 
Villiams.) Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Governor-general of India—Motion made and question proposed, 
„That there be laid before this House, a copy of any despateh 
from the Governor-general of India to the Court of Directors, 
containing a proclamation addressed to the chiefs and princes 


of India, respecting the recovery of the gates of the temple of 


Somnauth: also, copy of a proclamation by the Governor 
general of India, respecting the evaeuation of Affghamstan, 
dated Zimla, October 1, 1843.“ (Mr Vernon Smith.) Question 
put and agreed to. 


DEBATES. 
Thursday, February 9. 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. ad 
Dr Nicnort, the judge advocate-general, mov’ 

for leave to bring ine Mi to alter and amend the 
law relating to the administration of justice in the 
ecclesiastical courts of England and Wales. He 
briefly sketched the origin of our ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, and showed that it had been gradually en- 
croached on, and appropriated by the statute law, 
until the basis of the jurisdiction had been swept 
away. Yet there were no less than 400 ecclesiastical 
or diocesan courts, under various titles or classes, 
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subordinate to one another, empowered to grant Pro- 
bate of wills, entrusted with the custody of wills, 
and having jurisdiction in the administration of pro- 
perty ; upwards of forty-three millions annu poet 
ing under their seal. Their number, their con 1 ing 
decisions, their costliness and inadequacy, have long 
called for reformation ; and the present bill proposes, 
therefore, to separate the spiritual and tem oral ju- 
risdictions, to erect a court in London, with a judge 
to be appointed by her Majesty, for the temporal 
jurisdiction, and to effect certain alterations and im- 
provements in the constitution of the ecclesiastical 
courts having cognisance of spirituals. The right 
honourable and learned gentleman stated the proce- 
dure to be adopted with respect to the administra- 
tion of property in the proposed new court, with 
which is to be connected a central general registry 
of wills, and to which also is to be transferred from 
the local courts the jurisdiction in the matter of 
church rates. The ecclesiastical commission, upon 
whose recommendation these changes have been un- 
dertaken, was composed of men whose names carried 
authority with them; and the bill would effect a 

cat practical improvement, long desired, and which, 
for many years, has occupied the attention of the 
legislature. Dr Nicholl concluded by stating the 
position in which he himself would be placed by the 
proposed changes. 


Mr Jervis, Dr Srock, and Sir Ropert Harry 
INGLIS commented on the provisions of the bill, ob- 
jections being stated to the “centralisation ”’ of the 
jurisdiction as to property, which would be effected 
by the erection of the new London court, and the 
expenses that would be incurred by parties who re- 
sided at a distance. Sir R. Inglis in particular, said 
he would not give his consent to the introduction of 
the bill, unless he were assured that the courts of 
the two universities were not to be abolished. 

Lord Joun Russ gave his general approbation 
to the plan. 


Mr Hume wished to know whether this reform 
was to increase expense to the public, as had been 
the case with the late reform in the proceedings of 
the court of Chancery? He thought, on general 
principles, that these smaller courts ought to be 
abolished; but the House would be better able to 
deal with this subject when they should have been 
informed of the provisions intended to be enacted by 
the County Courts bill. He was favourable to the 
withdrawal of the clergy from all judicial and other 
civil business, for which they too often neglected 
their spiritual duty. 

Mr Cnnisriz called the attention of government 
to the regulation which excludes dissenters from 
practising in the ecclesiastical courts, by requiring, 
as a qualification, a doctor’s degree, taken at Oxford 
or Cambridge. 

Mr Proturror approved the proposal of Dr Ni- 
choll, whom, however, he warned of the necessity 
for providing some fit place to receive the vast mass 
of records which his bill would bring to London, 


Mr WyrnpuaM, in vindicating the clergy against 
the imputation of neglecting their spiritual duties, 
attacked Mr Hume with so much heat that the 
Speaker called him to order. He reminded the 
ene of the busy part taken by the dissenting mi- 
nisters in the Anti-corn-law League. 

Dr NicuolL replied to the objections which had 
been urged, and leave was given to bring in the bill. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S PROCLAMATION. 


Mr Vernon Sutrn moved for a copy of any 
despatch from the Governor-general of India to the 
court of Directors, containing a proclamation ad- 
dressed to the chiefs and princes of India, respecting 
the recovery of the gates of the temple of Somnauth, 
and any answer of the court of Directors to the Go- 
vernor-general of India. He explained the object 
which he had in view in moving for this document, 
and commented on the mischievous nature of the 
proclamation. Lord Ellenborough had not only 
encouraged gross and licentious idolatry, but was 
risking the excitement of fanatical animosity between 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, while the gates so 
pompously brought back required the erection of a 
new temple, and the purchase of a new idol. The 
man who could issue such a proclamation was unfit 
to be trusted with the government of India—that 
great empire was unsafe under his rule. There were 
other rumours, too, which, if true, would indicate 
that Lord Ellenborough’s head had been turned by 
his elevation. | 


Mr Brnouam Banino attributed the attacks upon 
Lord Ellenborough, through the medium of the press 
in India, to his financial reforms, which raised up 
enemies. The sandal wood gates were regarded as a 
national trophy by both Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
and were viewed as such without reference to reli- 
gious opinions. Lord Ellenborough had, therefore, 
in view the gratification of a general feeling of tri- 
umph over their Affghan oppressors, in his procla- 
mation to the princes and chiefs of India. The docu- 
ments moved for would be granted—that is, a copy 
of the proclamation, with anything in Lord Ellen- 
borough’s correspondence which had reference to it. 


Sir R. H. Incuis hoped that Lord Ellenborough had 
better friends and defenders than Mr Bingham Bar- 
ing. The House was not a tribunal for judging of 
taste in composition, for if it were, other proclama- 
tions might be brought before it. But the fact of 
the restoration of the gates was before it. These 
gates, and their history, were really utterly unknown 
to the Hindoo people; the temple had also been so 
thoroughly destroyed and desecrated as to have lost 
all veneration in the Hindoo mind. The original 
Cause of its destruction by Sultan Mahmoud was ab- 
horrence of disgusting idolatry. He was a barbarian, 
but a barbarian endowed with many great qualities. 


Was it worthy of a Christian governor to desecrate, 
the sanctuary of the dead for the purpose of con- 
ciliating a divided people, by paying homage to ido- 
latry? Lord Ellenborough governed at least ten mil- 
lions of Mohammedans, whom he ran the risk of 
offending. He (Sir R. Inglis) would not be satisfied 
even with a simple disavowal of the proclamation by 
Sir Robert Peel; the country expected a vote of 
censure. 


Sir Ronert PR thought it would have been fairer 
in Mr Vernon Smith to have confined himself to a 
simple request for papers, which he knew would be 
conceded, instead of attempting, before the evidence 
was before him, to prejudge and prejudice a question 
on which he proposed to found a motion. Mr Smith 
had himself borne testimony to his knowledge of 
Lord Ellenborough's ability; and all who knew the 
religious feelings of that noble lord must acquit him 
of any intention whatever of wounding the Christian 
spirit of this country. The government were not in 
possession of any explanation as to the proclama- 
tion; but Sir Robert Peel read extracts from cor- 
respondence addressed to him by the Governor- 
general, showing that, at the very time the proclama- 
tion appeared, he was under the impression of de- 
vout Christian feelings. Sir Robert Inglis had given 
too much credit to the character of Sultan Mahmond, 
when he attributed his repeated invasions of India to 
abhorrence of idolatry; and in the work of Mount- 
stewart Elphinstone, he would find that these gates 
were spoken of precisely as Lord Ellenborough 
viewed them, namely, as a military trophy. He be- 
lieved that it never entered into the head of the Go- 
vernor-general either to pay any homage to idolatry, 
or to restore“ the temple of Somnauth. At the 
same time, he was boundin candour to admit that 
the proclamation had attracted the attention of the 
government, and they had frankly communicated their 
opinions on it to Lord Ellenborough. But the real 
question was, whether or not a single isolated act of 
any public man should be made the pretext for run- 
ning him down. He reminded the House of the 
difference between the condition of India now and a 
year ago; then terrific disasters to repair, now peace 
restored ; and was it just or fair in the authors of 
these disasters to fasten on this proclamation, and to 
attempt to excite public feeling, or to propose a vote 
of censure against the man whose energy and policy 
had repaired them? 


Mr Manaus observed that no special efforts were 
necessary to conciliate the Hindoos, who were an 
attached people ; but that there was great danger in 
annoying the Mahommedans, who were an irritable 
race. He denied that there had been any virtual 
change from Lord Auckland’s policy. 


Mr Hume delivered a few sentences against Lord 
Ellenborough. : 

Lord J. Russex said, that after what had passed 
in the debate, and particularly after Sir R. Peel's 
intimation of his own disapproval, he should hardly 
have thought it necessary to trouble the House, had 
not Sir R. Peel traveled into other topics, and, in 
order to shelter Lord Ellenborough, attacked his 
predecessors. He would now say, that this procla- 
mation was not the only act of Lord Ellenborough 
which he thought censurable. On the military part 
of the subject he would not pronounce an opinion 
before the production of the papers; but of the 
Governor's civil conduct the House could adequately 
judge without them. He had behaved with a 
blameable discourtesy to several persons of high 
desert ; he had published another proclamation, con- 
veying a foolish insult to his predecessor, grossly 
misrepresenting his conduct and his motives, and 
this in his absence. Then he had made unwise de- 
clarations about the natural limits of the British 
empire in India, and given out that this empire is to 
be for ever limited by the Indus. The course taken 
by him was not accurately represented as a reversal 
of the former policy ; and a governor capable of 
calumniating his predecessor as Lord 6 
had done, was not a man in whose hands such an 
empire as that of India could safely be left. 


Mr C. Buiier thought the government would 
find reason to regret that they had c ed in- 
quiry into the general conduct of Lord Ellenborough, 
instead of suffering him to be condemned upon a 
single issue. He desired to have some 
papers, which Sir R. Pxxl agreed to produce. 

Mr V. Situ said a few words in reply, and the 
debate coneluded. 


Friday, February 10. 

Turnpike Tnusrs.— Mr Manners Sutton ed 
leave to introduce a bill, amending the law which 
relates to turnpike trusts and mortgages thereon. 
The object of the measure was to provide some 
remedy for the altered circumstances in which these 
trusts have been placed by the competition of rail- 
roads. After some conversation, in which Mr Rice, 
Mr Mackinnon, and Mr Fox Maule took part, the 
motion was granted. 

PEnSONATION OF Voters at Evections.—Mr Lid- 
dell moved for leave to bring in a bill for preventi 
the fraudulent personation of voters at con 
elections. He proposed to give a summary remedy 
against fraudulent personation, by enabling the re- 
turning officer, or other person presiding in a polling 
booth, to give into custody any voter who might be 
accused of personation, so as to have the matter 
promptly investigated, and the guilty person pu- 
nished. After a brief conversation, leave was given 
to bring in the bill. 


Monday, February 13. 
FORGED EXCHEQUER BILLS. 


The CHAN CELLORH of the Excuequer moved that the 
House resolve itself into a committee of the whole 


House on the subject of forged exchequer bills. 


The objections which he had originally entertained 
against compensation had been materially diminished 
by the report of the commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate the case. They had divided the bill-holders 
into four classes ; the first comprising the great bulk 
of the claimants, who had become possessors of the 
bills in the common course of business, and without 
blame. The amount claimed by these was £187,000, 
and this amount it seemed fitting that the public 
should make good. The second and third classes had 
become holders under circumstances of less caution, 
but not circumstances under which the government 
would think it right to withhold the compensation. 
With respect to the fourth class the case was differ- 
ent; Rapallo and Solari, unaided, could never have 
effected their frauds upon this great scale. They had 
placed bills to the amount of many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in the hands of Morgan, and as 
much more in the hands of Mariner. Tie wavent 
was itself a circumstance of suspicion; still more 
suspicious was it that they would not permit the sale 
of any one of those bills. The general result would 
be, that of the £377,000 found in circulation, the 
public might properly be called on to make good an 
amount of £262,000. He had, of course, been un- 
willing to throw such a burden on the country; but 
he did feel, though this was not a case where any 
strict legal right existed, that it was one in which the 
circumstances were peculiar, the n who com- 
mitted the forgery having been then high in a go- 
vernment office, and intrusted by government itself 
with the paper, the seal, and all the other materials 
and facilities which had enabled him to effect the 
deception. 

Mr Wrtiams complained that the commissioners 
had taken the evidence in an imperfect and unsatis- 
factory way; and he thought that want of due cau- 
tion was imputable to more of the parties than the 
one class whom the government now proposed to ex- 
clude from the compensation. 


Colonel Smrnonr thought the loss ought to fall 
upon Lord Monteagle, and recommended an address 
to the Crown for removing him from his situation. 
Mr Hume wished to know whether government 
had not obtained some information from Rapallo 
which had not been communicated, but which 
pointed at other parties as having shared with Beau- 
mont Smith, or contributed to the loss by their con- 
nivance or negligence ? | 


Mr Roesvcx inquired whether great part of the 
loss had not been incurred during a six months’ ab- 
sence of the Controller; and referred to the words 
of the act of parliament regulating his duties; which 
authorises only such absence as is occasional dnd 
necessary. 


Mr James begged tb know if pfecautions had been. 
taken to prevent future losses? 

Mr Govurnurn did not know at what points of 
time the losses had taken = nor what had been 
the periods of the Controller's absence. An act of 


parliament had passed to guard against such losses 
in future. 


Sir J. Duke suggested that official persons, like 
Beaumont Smith, ought not to be permitted by go- 


vernment to connect themselves with city transac- 
tions at all. 


Mr F. Barina vindicated Lord Monteagle from 
the imputation of negligent absence. He approved 
the principle on which Mr Goulburn had acted, and 
the line he had drawn between those who were and 
those who were not to receive compensation. 


Colonel Sistuorp insisted upon the great amount 


of * bills signed during the absence of Lord Mont- 
eagle. 


After a few words from Mr Tcnner, Mr Escort 
expressed his regret that such a vote of public money 
should be asked, while it still was left a matter of 
obscurity whether the absence of a high public officer, 
during which the losses had taken place, was a cul- 
pable one or not. 


Sir T. Wp ar that there was no one par- 
ticular period to which the mischief was reſerablo; 
the forgeries had taken I~ from time to time, 
whenever the exigencies of the conspirators required 
a supply. He approved the compensation; the public 
could not have protected themselves by any vigi- 
lance. The true test was to treat the bills as if they 
had been stolen, in which case a holder would only 
have had to show his own title a fair one. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had drawn the proper 
line; but even the fo class, who were now ex- 
cluded, ought to have an opportunity afforded to 
them of proving their Bond Ade, if t were capable of 


proof. 
A vote was then taken of exchequer bills to the 
amount of 262,000/. 


THE DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Lord Howick rose to move a committee of the 
whole House, for considering the reference in the 
Queen's speech to the long continued depression of 
manufacturing industry, witha view to determine 
whether some legislative interposition might not be 
necessary for the relief of the people. He was con- 
vinced that the country, in its present state, could 
not safely be left to itself; but still he would not 
have proposed this committee if he had not believed 
that the causes of the distress were within the reach 
of remedy. Not months only, but years, had now 
elapsed since the gencral commencement of that still 
prevalent distress. Prices had fallen, and employ- 
ment was diminished. Not only in ger tegen | 
and agricultural districts, but among the mining an 
shi ping interests, the gencral privation was felt. 
Whether in the lower or in the upper ranks, there 
was hardly a family which was not called on to re- 
trench some comfort or enjoyment to which it had 
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bee” | accustomed. He would not go into details ex- 


ending over the kingdom at large; but he would 
state the condition of the great town of Sunderland, 
which he represented, and the county of Northum- 
berland, with which he was most particularly con- 
nected. Those concerned in the coal trade of Sun- 
derland had reduced the quantity of employment in 


the mines to the minimum allowed by their agree- 
ments with their workmen, by which the latter were 
deprived of about one-sixth of their ordinary receipts. 


He enumerated a variety of failures among ship- 
builders, merchants, and traders. 


In 1839 there were 80 shipbuilders in the port, of whom 36 
have failed, to the aggregate amount of £320,000, and five have 
declined business hear]. Twenty merchants and chain and an- 
chorsmiths have failed, to the aggregate amount of £100,000. 
A great number of ers and others have also failed to large 
amounts, In the High street alone, from forty to fifty shops are 
unoccupied, in consequence of the greater part of the previous 
tenants having become insolvent. To this it was added—and it 
was well worthy the attention of the House in considering what 
were the real causes of agricultural distress— the quantity of 
meat sold is stated by the butchers not to be more than one-half 
in 1842 what it was in 1841. He would further confirm these re- 

esentations, by referring to the condition of the borough of 

underland in respect o r rates. This subject was men- 
tioned a few evenings ago by the hon. member for North Dur- 
ham, and he believed the statements of the hon. gentleman were 
pretty accurate. The borough of Sunderland consisted of three 
riches, Sunderland, Bishopwearmouth, and Monkwearmouth. 
he first of these parishes was chiefly inhabited by the working 
classes, and the rates for the last six months had been 18s. in 
the pound, on arating on two-thirds of the rack-rent. The 
average for the whole year was 17s. 54d., which was actually 
collected, the rate being on two-thirds of the rack-rent valuation. 

In the county of Northumberland also distress was 
heavily and generally felt. Farming stock had fallen 
in price, notwithstanding the concurrence of almost 
all the circumstances which are found in general to 
raise it. The wages of agricultural labourers had 
not yet partaken the 22 depression; but ag 
toms were apparent that these also would shortly 
affected. e numbers of casual poor had greatly 
increased, and appeared to be even yet increasing, 
The revenue fallen off, and mainly upon ex- 
cisable articles—the articles of general consumption 
and comfort. A forced economy was painful enough 
in any class of life; how severcly must it be felt by 
the humbler classes when, by degrees, the father of 
a family found all his own a cut off, then 
saw his wife and children declining into rags, and at 
length was = to deny them the luxury of 
bread! Notwithstanding the abundance of the last 
harvest, and the mildness of the current season, the 
present winter was one of extensive suffering. It 
was always difficult to satisfy the distressed that 
their grievances were not owing to some fault on the 
part of their rulers; and he himself was impressed 

with the conviction that the present state of things 
could not have subsisted so long without somcthing 
amiss in our institutions. 

This conelusion he should arrive at by the mere knowledge of 
the fact of the continuance of the distress; but he was also eup- 
ported in that conclusion by other considerations of various de- 
scriptions, But if there was not something wrong in the organ- 
isation of society—something out of order and jarring in the 

litical machine—whence came it about that this distress had 

en of so long continuance? Was not the country still in pos- 
session of all the natural advantages of soil, climate, and position, 
which she had hitherto 9 and which formed such main 
elements of her n The climate had lost nothing of its 
genial character, the soil had not been deprived of its accustomed 
fertility. Indeed it was generally admitted that the last harvest 
was one of more than ordinary abundance. ‘The capital of the 
country, if it could be but productively invested, was, perhaps, 
greater now than at any previous period—the energy, the 
activity, the industry, and the skill, of our artisans had not de- 
clined, and the spirit of enterprise was most actively alive. 
‘Under all these circumstances, with all the primary elements of 
wealth which skill, capital, and industry afforded—with all these 
means and — for prosperity, how did it come to pass 
that, throughout all classes o socicty, the whole community 
were labouring under difficulties and distress?) ‘There must be 
some reason —some cause Operating to produce so extended an 
evil; and whatever cause that was, it surely ought not to be 
beyond the reach of that House todiscover, and when discovered 
to apply a remedy. 

He did not look for a remedy in an alteration of 
the currency ; that would rather aggravate than 
alleviate our evils; we must not deprive ourselves 

of a fixed measure of value and a certain medium of 
exchange. Nor did he refer the mischief to the 
amount of our taxation. Some supposed the sources 
of our evils to be over-speculation, over-production, 
and the too extensive use of machinery; but over- 


, production could not be an evil when it was 


universal; a nation could not have too much of 
everything useful and enable. Others attributed 
our condition to the Poor law; but the same 
miseries were prevalent in Scotland, where this Poor 
law had no place. The intense competition which 
now existed in every walk of life was no doubt an 
uctive cause of depression in prices and in wages, 
but that competition was owing only to the want of 
u profitable field for the employment of capital and 
labour. Artificial barriers had been erected to shut 
out that field, but it was in our power to remove those 
barriers. ‘They had been erected for the ver pur- 
pose of narrowing our intercourse with foreign 
nations, especially in articles of food. An import 
trade once established in cattle, or corn, orvoffeè, or 
sugar, must eventually generate an equivalent trade 
of export, and so give employment to your capital 


and ur. Your export trade, therefore, must 
always be the measure of your import trade. Poor 
and us nations are bad customers to you, 


_because they can give you nothing in return for your 


exports. But if you exclude the produce of countries 
which are rich and civilised, you reduce them, as far 
as you are concerned, to the state of poor and 
* nations. Our domestic prosperity had 
been remarkable, mainly for this reason, that we 
had never suffered the restrictive system to prevail 
between the districts of England. The restrictive 
theory as between d and other nations was 
built upon the old error of the balance of trade—the 


notion that a nation’s wealth is constituted by the 


balance of gold and silver received by her in exchange 
for her exports. But that error had at this day no 
defenders, and as it had fallen, so ought to fall the 


fallacious system built upon it. This was not the 
time for detail. He would not venture to say to what 
extent they ought at the present moment to remove 
the restrictions upon trade; neither would he venture, 
on the present occasion, to enter into details ; but if 
the House would consent to go into committee, he 
would then be prepared to mect even upon details 
any argument that might be offered against the views 
and opinions he had expressed. The present was 
was not the time for details, or for expressing an 
opinion as to the propriety of substituting for the 
existing corn laws either a perfectly free trade or a 
moderate fixed duty; or for saying to what extent 
the duty upon foreign coffee, sugar, spirits, and other 
articles that might be imported from foreign countries 
ought to be reduced. All he asked the House by his 
motion was to declare, that in consideration 0 the 
extremity of the present distress and sufferings of 
the ale they would review the commercial policy 
of the country for the purpose of making further 

rogress in the removal of those restrictions by which 
its industry was now cramped and confined. Either 
the principles of free trade avowed last year by 
ministers were right, or they were wrong. If right, 
why not now proceed upon them? If wrong, why, 
for their sake, had ministers last year unscttled the 
whole system of the country ? e noble lord con- 
cluded by reading the following motion :— 

“That this House do resolve itsclf into a committee of the 
whole house, to consider so much of her Majesty’s speech as 
refers to ‘that depression of the manufacturing industry of the 
country which has so long prevailed, and which her Majesty has 
so deeply lamented.’ ”’ 

Mr Guanstone admitted the general truth of the 
ere drawn by Lord Howiek of present distress; 

ut qualified it by explanations respecting several of 
the suffering interests. The employment of labour 
was now, he would not say a little more plentiful, 
but a little less scanty, than of late, and there was 
some increase of the deposits in the savings’ banks. 
The noble lord had reprobated the income tax. 

It must be admitted on all hands that at least such a tax has 
one great merit, that it does reach what no other tax can be 
guaranteed to reach—that enormous accumulation of wealth 
which is constantly arising in this country. It is one of the 
most melancholy features in the social state of this country, that 
we see, beyond the possibility of denial, that while there is at 
this moment a decrease inthe consuming powers of the people— 
an increase of the pressure of privations and distress—there is at 
the same time a constant accumulation of wealth in the upper 
classes, an increase of the luxuriousness of their habits, and of 
their means of enjoyment; which, however satisfactory it may 
be as affording evidence of the existence of an element of our 
national prosperity, yet adds bitterly to the reflections which are 
forced upon us by the distresses of our fellow-countrymen ; and, 
im this point of view, I cannot help thinking that all the argu- 
ments which the noble lord has advanced upon the question of 
the income tax, are satisfactorily met by the fact that it 
is upon these accumulating riches that this impost chiefly rests. 

Lord Howick had moved for a committee, but he 
had shrunk from announcing any specific remedy, to 
be laid before it. Why had the noble lord proposed 
to go into a committee without being prepared to 
produce any measure for their consideration : 

The noble lord had shrunk from making any specifie proposi- 
tion ; and it was not possible for the wit of man to have devised 
a proceeding more inconvenient or impracticable than that pro- 
posed by the noble lord to frustrate his humane and benevolent 
object. A committee of the whole House! What for! To 
consider the corn laws? the sugar laws? To undo this year 
what they did last year? No such thing; but to consider the 
state of the country. Was it possible to conceive that any good 
could come from such a motion? He was sure the noble lord in 
bringing forward his motion must have been convineed of the 
certainty of its rejection. But the inconvenience of this pro- 
ceeding was not its only ground for rejection. He did not think 
that anything could operate with more pernicious effect on a 
feverish and languishing state of commercial industry than such 
a proposed inquiry. 

Even the measures of last year, specific as they 
were, had, during their discussion, the ill effect of 
unsettling the public mind. What, then, must be 
the inconvenience and disadvantage of originating a 
committee for reconsidering and reconstructing the 
whole system of last year, without the suggestion of 
anything to supply its place? The noble lord, to be 
consistent with his own argument, should have 
moved for the abolition of all restrictions; but, per- 
haps, this form of motion had been chosen for its 
convenience. 

It appeared to him that the present motion served a purpose ; 
which no other motion with which he was acquainted could 
effect. Let them return to the history of the last year. The 
noble lord, the member for London, was determined to lead the at- 
tack on the corn laws; and he arranged with the gentlemen who 
sat behind him—he did not know whether that noble lord could 
still call them his friends, to quote an expression of the noble 
lord (Lord Howick), that he should commence the movement of 
the session with the debate on the fixed duty. The debate on 
the fixed duty went off with eclat. The noble lord mustered the 
whole strength of his party, and, all circumstances considered, 
made a a — appearance, But what became of the mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton! The noble lord took all the bloom off 
his motion; and the hon. member for Wolverhampton had 
nothing but stale dregs to offer. After he and his friends had 
passed muster, and helped to swell the minority of the noble 
lord, they were allowed to have a separate debate. Very few 
mem ers attended, and the noble lord joined in increasing the 
majority against them. 

The motion had this great advantage, that it did 
not pledge anybody to anything. He, however, 
would not confine himself to showing the objections 
against this motion ; he thought it his duty, holding 
office, to go further, and state the views of the go- 
vernment. The fitness of relaxing restrictions, where 
relaxation might be practicable, was on all hands 
admitted; the question of this day was simply, what 
amount of such relaxation the state of the country 
would bear? The great object was not so much to 
cheapen foreign goods as to create additional trade, 
with due care to avoid any great shock to the trade 
already existing. On that principle the measures of 
last year had been founded, and he believed that not 
only had no branch of domestic trade sustained any 
serious damage from it, but even that there was al- 
ready a tendency to enlargement in the home mar- 
kets. Ne instaneed the articles of timber, oak bark, 
hides, indigo, turpentine, and other raw materials. 
The great object at the back of this motion wus, no 
doubt, the corn law. But gentlemen opposite did 
not agree about that law; some were for total re- 
peal; others, with Lord John Russell at their head, 


were for a fixed duty. Corn had never, for centuries, 
been dealt with on the same principles as other pro- 
duce; and under the system which had so long pre- 


the abstract, to be sure, the same theory which was 
good as to cattle was good as to corn; but by any 
great alteration of the import law respecting cattle 

there was no displacement of labour and capital; 
but capital and labour would be displaced to an im- 
mense amount by a sweeping change on the subject 
of corn. He did not say, after the experience of 80 
many changes in the laws respecting corn, that the 
present corn law must be immutable ; but he did say 
that the principle of protection for corn must be 
maintained so long as protection should be continued 
to the produce of the country. He believed that, as 
between landlord, tenant, and labourer, the landlord 
would be that party of the three who would suffer 
the least by a change in the corn law. He admitted 
that an increase of trade, to be produced by the re- 
laxation of restrictions on the import of corn, would 
compensate English agriculture for the disadvantage 
of some foreign competition in the home corn mar- 
ket ; but what he objected to was, that the increase 
of trade so to be produced was only assumed, and 
not demonstrated; while the displacement of agri- 
cultural labour at home would be certain and imme- 
diate. But it was said we ought to give to foreign 
states at least an indication of our willingness to re- 
move restrictions. We had given such indications 
in our tariff of last year; but while France, and 
Germany, and America should continue to adopt an 
adverse or an uncertain policy, we could not venture 
to increase these indications. Admitting the general 
principles of the noble lord, he must consider them, 
as every government for the last twenty-five years 
had considered them, to be questions of time and 
degree. 


Mr Lanovcnere said, that he had always thought 
Mr Gladstone capable of arguing well on any side of 
any question; to-night had proved that he could 
argue on both sides of the same question in the same 
speech. Lord Howick was not justly censured for 
having called on the House to embark in this inquiry 
without chart or compass; he had not taken the 
helm until after the regular pilot, the first minister 
of the crown, had avowed that he himsclf had no 
new course to recommend. When the last govern- 
ment was in office, their opponents used to reproach 
them for not fulfilling the proper duty of a govern- 
ment by the proposal of substantive measures. ‘There 
seemed to be some discrepancy between the minister 
and the last speaker. ‘The minister had said, when 
he proposed the tariff, that it would lower prices to a 
degree sufficient to compensate the income tax ; but 
the last speaker had just declared that the tariff had 
not lowered prices in any assignable degree. Mr 
Labouchere, after urging the especial necessity of a 
relaxation in what he deseribed as the sugar mono- 
poly, adverted to Mr Gladstone’s declaration that 
the question was now what amount of relaxation the 
country could bear ; observing, however, that with 
the present ministry it was not a question what the 
country would bear, but what the country gentlemen 
would bear. He concluded by an urgent appeal to. 
ministers to legislate for the relicf of the present 
distress, and not to look on with folded arms at the 
miseries of a suffering people. 


Mr Ferranp argued that the general election had 
proved the opinions of the country to be against the 
doctrines of free trade. He condemned the govern- 
ment for having departed from the principles which 
they were sent into the house to support. He went 
on to furnish a good deal of information on the sta- 
tistics of labour in the manufacturing districts, and 
condemned the efforts made by the masters to lower 
wages by importing great bodies of labourers from 
the south into the manufacturing establishments of 
the north. IIe produced returns showing a dimi- 
nution of wages, a demoralisation, fand a physical 
suffering, which he attributed to the extensive in- 
troduction of machinery. On this subject he read a 
great variety of extracts from letters and other docu- 
ments, and among them some lines from a poem 
which he attributed to Dr Bowring. Here is the 
scene :— ä 


There was the hon. and learned member for Bolton (Dr Bow- 
ring), and by the way that hon. and learned member had lately 
turned poct (“ Oh, oh,” and laughter). He assured the House 
that it was true. He had written some lines for circulation or 
sale at the Anti-corn-law bazaar as it was called, though he (Mr 
Ferrand) feared their more immediate object was to excite the 
working classes into rebellion. He would not take up the time 
of the House b reading the lines in question (cries of “ Read, 
read,” and laughter), Read! oh, certainly, if the House wished 
it. The lines were headed—* Died of Starvation.—Corouers 
Inquest.” And certainly they were not inappropriate to the 
subject he had brought under notice. The hon. member then 
read as follows :— | 

“I met famine on my way, 
Prowling for her human prey, 
Clogg’d with filth and clad in rags, 
Ugliest of all ugly hags. 
Lo! asceptre wreath'd of snakes, 
In her withered hand she shakes, 
And I heard the hag proclaim, 
Bread tax is my sceptre’s name.’ 

(Bread tax! said the hon. member, I would say— 

Power loom is my sceptre’s name.) (Laughter) 
On remorseless mission bent, 
Maiming, murdering as she went, 
Spreading death from street to strect, 
Oh! I hear the hag repeat, 
(Shuddering while I heard and saw) 
Mine is right, and might, and law! 
Then to solitude I flew, 

Gracious Heav’n! can this be true? 
On my trembling knees I fell, 

God! thou God of mercy! tell— 

Can the very fiends of hell 

In thy name their pandeets draw, 

And declare their license law! 

Dare they, in thy holy sight, 

‘To proclaim their robb’ ry right? 

Rouse thee, raise thine awful rod.“ i 
Lord—how long! How long—O God? 


The Jate outbreaks had, he was prepared to * 
originated with the Auti-corn-law League. II an 


vailed, enormous investments had been made. In 
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inquiry were gone into, 
prepared with evidence to prove that those — 
‘originated with the League. The League themselves 
ought to court an inquiry, and the government, in 
justice to all classes, should institute it. If such = 
inquiry were ordered, and the working 3 —_ 
before parliament in all their misery * By re ie . 
ness, * the House would be able to affor 
them redress. He concluded by moving, as an 
amendment to Lord Howick’s motion, that the pro- 
posed committee should inquire into the effects of 
machinery, and into the origin of the disturbances 
mentioned in the speech from the throne. 
The debate was then adjourned to Tuesday evening. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


C,wapran Corn.—On Thursday night, Mr Charles 
Wood, in the absence of Mr Labouchere, moved for 
copies or extracts of any communications which have 
taken place between her Majesty’s government and 
the authorities of Canada, respecting the duties levied 
on wheat imported from the United States into 
Canada, or from Canada into the United Kingdom, 
since the Ist of January, 1842. Lord Stanley acceded 
to the motion, as it would enable the House here- 
after to enter on the proper consideration of the sub- 
ject. Mr Villiers, Mr M. Gibson, and Mr Ewart 
pressed Lord Stanley to say, whether or not the 
yovernment intended to bring in a measure this ses- 
sion to alter the scale of duty on the introduction of 
colonial grain. But the noble lord declined to do so, 
until the papers were before the House. 


Amongst the notices given on the same evening, 
was one of great length by Mr Ferrand, of an amend- 
ment to Mr Villiers’s motion for the total repeal of 
the corn laws, the reading of which took up some 
time. Sir R. H. Inglis objected eK one 
expression in it, by which the term of Bank of 
Squander was applied to a well-known establish- 
ment in Manchester. Mr Roebuck also asked if it 
was competent for the honourable member to place 
a political pamphlet in the shape of a notice on the 
paper. The Speaker recommended Mr Ferrand to 
withdraw his notice, which he did. 

Mr Fox Maule, after presenting a petition from the 
commissioners of the General Assembly, gave notice 
that he should, on Friday next, move that the peti- 
tioners be heard at the bar in support of the prayer 
of their petition. 

Sir James Graham gave notice that on Friday next 
he would move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
better registration of voters in England and Wales. 


ExTENDED REPRESENTATION.—Mr S. Crawford 
gave notice that on Thursday, the 23rd inst., he 
should move for leave to bring in a bill to obtain a 
full representation of the people in parliament, and 


to shorten the duration of parliaments. 


Cuurcu Extension.-—In reply to Mr Hawes, on 
Wednesday, Sir Robert Peel observed, if he were to 
say that government did intend to propose a measure 
upon this subject, it would, perhaps, be inferred that 
a very large and extensive measure was in contem- 
plation, and that a large vote of public money was 
to be proposed. Guarding himself, then, against 
any misconstruction of that kind, he should say that 
he hoped very speedily to be able to call the attention 
of the House to the subject, with a view to render as 
available as possible, for purposes of church extension, 
the growing revenue which would be at the disposal 
of the ecclesiastical commissioners. 


Pusitic Monies.—Mr William Williams moved, 
on Thursday, for an account of pensions and other 
cmoluments, exceeding in all £1000, enjoyed by any 
person in the last year, distinguishing the amount 
received by privy councillors. A discussion took 
place on the question whether privy councillors 
should be distinguished. At length Sir Robert Peel 
promised that the return should be so constructed as 
to show 3 man’s receipt of income, including 
privy councillors, who would be distinguished by 
their title of“ Right Honourable.” But as no one 
received a salary because he was a privy councillor, 
there was no more fitness in calling for a classifica- 
tion of privy councillors than of judges, or general 
otticers, or any other description of public servants. 
The return was ordered. 

On Monday evening, in reply to a question from 
Sir T. G. Colebrooke, Sir R. Peel stated that in all 
probability the Ameers of Scinde would agree to the 
conditions of the proposed new treaty. 

Sir R. Peel also announced that government had 
no intention of proposing any measure relative to the 
Bank of England or private and joint stock banks. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, Feb. 9. 
DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Earl Stannore brought forward his motion for a 
committee to inquire into the present state of the 
working classes, with a view to providing them with 
profitable employment. ‘The noble lord commenced 
his speech with a wholesale attack upon free trade, 
asserting that it was odious and injurious to all 
classes of the people. ‘The conservative government 
had begun their career by 1 a whig course 
under their own colours, and Sir Robert Peel had 
vuly obtained power by deceiving his supporters. 
Ihe people demanded redress of their grievances. 

For his part, he (Earl Stanhope) believed that the demand 
“as sanctioned by the most urgent necessity. Let them se- 
nously consider the melancholy cireumstances under which they 
‘Sere assembled. Let them seriously reflect on the present con- 
en of the eountry—a condition which was daily becoming 
tore awful and alarming—a condition, the consequences of 
„eh must be fearful in their nature, if they were not absolutely 
futal to the nation. ‘There was some evidences of that condition 
n the disturbances of last wutumn—disturbunces, however, 
Which were generally unaccompanied by violence, and which, 
‘ive only in one district, that of North Statfurdshire, assumed 


he (Mr Ferrand) would be 


* 


the shape of merely a strike for wages. But such a state of 
things, if allowed to continue, could only have one ultimate 
termination ; it would end, as he (Lord Stanhope) had 
eome time ago predicted in that house, in a general revolution— 
not such as that which was styled by common consent the 
glorious revolution of 1688, but a social revolution, accom- 
panied by the total and entire subversion of our establishments. 

The distress existed not merely in the manufac- 
turing, but was also felt severely in the agricultural 
districts, and he would assert, on the authority of 
Sir R. Peel, that machinery had, in 2 measure, been 
the cause of that distress. The new tariff had les-, 
sened the landed property in Scotland one-third, a-. id 
from 20 to 25 per cent. in Ireland. The right of, the 
working classes to a fair remuneration for their 
labour, was as unquestionable as their lor. dships’ 
titles to their estates. Bnt their property as con- 
fiscated by act of parliament; and th, working 
classes, whose wages were reduced, werfe not repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. 

The productive and industria! classes had, à right to demand 
such protection; and if they were not suf jcjently protected, no 


country could be presperous or secure. It could not prosper if 
those classes that should be consume ss were too poor to pure 


chase; and it could not be secure, be cause distress made them 


the ready tools of political demagos ges, Unless protection were 
given to the labouring classes their lordships could not expect 


their allegiance, and if they ha’, not their allegiance they might 
apprehend disorganisation and, confusion. 

here was another con sequence which might follow 
the refusal to examir.e into and redress the grievances 
of the nation. : 


If it should be den’ ed, or if it should be too long delayed, there 
would then be affor ded a practical argument, which might be un- 
answerable, and vyhich he believed would prove to be irresist- 
ible, in favour f organic changes in the constitution—changes 
of which he did not undervalue the danger, but which, in those 
days and ur, der such circumstances, and upon the principle of 
the salus „puli being the suprema ler, he yet might, with all 


ee dangers, consider as necessary to the salvation of the 
county. 


Mr,ch would be required before the country could be 
restored to her former position ; but he looked upon 
the repeal of the new tariff and the new corn law as 
an indispensably necessary precursor of any other 
means of relief. The course that was being at pre- 
sent pursued could not, in his opinion, fail to end in 
ruin and revolution. 


Lord Rirox gave credit to the motives of the Earl 
of Stanhope, but vindicated their lordships from any 
imputation of indifference to the sufferings of their 
fellow subjects; and after briefly demonstrating the 
impossibility of entering upon such an investigation 
as that proposed through the cumbrous machinery of 
a committee of the whole House, denied that either 
Sir R. Peel or himself had, since their present tenure 
of office, expressed a single sentiment with reference 
to the restrictive system which they had not formerly 
avowed. Experience had proved that the removal of 
the prohibition on foreign manufactures had pro- 
duced no ill effeet ; and although the price of meat 
had fallen, it would be absurd to attribute that to the 
importation of 3126 eattle—a large proportion of 
which were unfit for food. The noble lord then, after 
shortly noticing the repeal of the new corn laws, the 
tariff, and the discouragement of machinery, as re- 
commended by Lord Stanhope, intreated their lord- 
ships not to consent to any such inquiry as that 
suggested, as of necessity ending in the disappoint- 
ment of those whose distress was so much to be 
lamented. 


Lord Beaumont expressed his regret that no posi- 
tive intimation had been given of the views of 
government upon the subject of the corn laws, and 
denounced the Anti-corn-law League, whose in- 
creasing power, he feared, it would soon be difficult 
to resist. 

He believed that the existing panic did not arise from a want 

of confidence in the ability or integrity of the government, but 
from a doubt of the strength of the government to resist the 
gigantic and increasing power that was rising up in the country 
against it. It was impossible for their lordships to disguise 
from themselves the fact that there was a giant monster daily 
increasing in might—the Anti-corn-law League ; and he thought 
that the government would scarcely do their duty unless they 
attempted to crush in the shel] this dragon which threatened 
them. On looking over some of the circulars issued by the 
League, he could not but entertain a strong suspicion that the 
writers had violated the law; indeed, some of them appeared to 
be blasphemous. If, however, the government would do nothing 
against the movements of the League, it was but right to expect 
that they should do something to protect the remaining interests 
of the agricultural body. 
The alterations made last session had been of too 
wholesale a character, and by the panic they caused 
had produced a most ruinous effect. If the change 
were a final one the farmers might submit to a small 
loss, and be again prosperous; but the uncertainty 
as to further concessions on the side of free trade 
would paralyse their exertions. The great object 
was to obtain a pledge from the ministry with regard 
to their future conduct—to ascertain whether they 
would stand by the present law or not. He poy + 
advocated the revival of an assize for bread, so that 
what was lost in the price of corn might be ed 
in the price of bread; and declared his intention of 
supporting Lord Stanhope’s motion, as one object of 
it was to amend the condition of the labourer, whose 
prospects now appeared almost desperate. 

Lord Broveuam ridiculed the tone taken by Lord 
Stanhope on the subject of free trade if it had 
been the principle on which all logistation of late 
years had been conducted, and regretted, on the con- 
trary, that protection and prohibition were still so 
much in force. But little, it at any rate seemed, need 
be feared from the advance the new tariff upon cattle 
had made in that direction. ‘The noble lord (Lord 
Beaumont) seemed mightily afraid of the Anti-corn- 
law League. 

I cannot, however, suffer the mention of the Anti-corn-law 
League and its proceedings, for the first time since the last sum- 
mer that I have had the opportunity of saying a word upon it, 
to be made in this house without expressing my entire and 
hearty concurrence with the disapprobation expressed at many 
of the proceedings of that body by my noble friend not now in 
his place, who was lately at the head of her Majesty's govern- 
ment, and who from his temporary illness is not here to state 
it. fam on that account more anxious to state my entire con- 
eurrence in his reprobation of some of the means used by that 
body. I differ from my noble friend in his opinion of its object, 


for 1 go much urther in desiri to see the re 
a. peal of the corn 
laws than mv noble friend ; but I desire to express * most 
PPprobation of the means taken by many of the per- 
e, ected with that association; and, my lords, Tam the 
aa ie foe to state this, because | consider that those means 
ews prejudicial to a good cause. If any thing could retard 
; 1 Kress of their doctrines—if anything could raise obstacles 
0 course of improvement in the laws respecting provisions 
ane’. the general laws which they most justly oppose, Tt would be 
é ex rated statements and violence of some of those con- 
 sected with that body—the means adopted by them at some of 
their meetings to excite—happily they have not much succeeded 
—to excite discontent and breakings out into violent measures 
in different parts of the country; and, above all, I cannot dis- 
charge my duty to your lordships, and to my own conscience, if 
I do not express the utter abhorrence and disgust with which 
I have noted some men—men clothed with sacred functions 
who have actually, in this very 1 of a British and a 
Christian community, and in the middle of the 19th century of 
the gospelof grace and peace, not scrupled to utter words to 
which I will not at present, for obvious reasons, more particu. 
larly allude, but which I abhor, detest, and scorn, as Me cal- 
culated to produce effects—I will not say they have produced 
— calculated to produce the taking away of innocent 


pointed diss 
sons conne 


ife. 

The noble lord, then, after commending the peace- 
ful and forbearing conduct of the ee under great 
privations, professed his distrust of all the measures 
which had been suggested as a means of relief, and 
deprecated the notion of commencing so bootless and 
endless an inquiry as that proposed. 


Lord Rapnor contended that the League had been 
unjustly accused of any connexion with the senti- 


ments to which Lord Brougham had called attention, 
and was convinced that by their zeal and intelligence 
much good had been effected. The same degree of 
distress as that they now lamented had before existed, 
and might be clearly traced to the operation of the 
corn laws, from the repeal of which, and not from a 
return to the — . specifics of former years, re 
lief was to be expected. His advice to the govern- 
ment was to take some steps to abolish the corn laws 
altogether. They had done all the mischief by their 
legislation, and the best thing they could do would 
be not to make new laws, altering the sliding scale, 
but to get rid of the corn laws altogether. 


Lord Asunurton avowed himself a moderate free 
trader, as he had always been, but he was not so ab- 
surd as to advocate a removal of all restrictions with- 
out reference to the peculiar circumstances of the 
country. Under our artificial circumstances, with a 
huge national debt, it was impossible to adopt a 

urely level system of free trade. We were not al- 
owed, in this country, to grow beet root for sugar, 
nor yet tobacco, which might be profitably cultivated, 
because to do so would affect a portion of our revenue, 
which we could not afford to lose. 


The Marquis of CLannicarpg, as a free trader, said 
that he was opposed to differential and protective 
duties, but did not suppose that the abolition of 
monopoly involved the abolition of necessary revenue 
duties. 3 

Earl Sranuoreg replied; and on a division his mo- 

tion was rejected by 26 to 4. ! i! 
Tue Wasuinoton Treaty.-“Lord Campbell en- 
quired of the government whether they intended to 
introduce a bill into parliament for the purpose of 
carrying out the 10th article of the treaty of Wash- 
ington, an article which he highly approved of? It 
was respecting the delivering up of persons who had 
committed crimes in England or America. Unless a 
bill were introduced that article would be useless in 
this country, as, by the common law of the land, no 
person could be given up. Lord Ashburton said, 
that although he was not so well acquainted with 
the law as the noble lord, yet he knew very well 
that unless an act of parliament were passed the 10th 
section of that treaty would be useless. He had 
written to the American secretary stating this. 
Therefore there was no doubt that her Majesty's go- 
vernment intended to introduce an act for the pur- 
pose of carrying out that article. Although it re- 
quired an act in this country, in America it did not. 


On Friday night a question from the Marquis of 
Clanricarde brought on a conversation, in which the 
Duke of Wellington explained that the motion of 
which he had given notice had no reference to poli- 
tical matters, and would involve no discussion, ex- 
cept as to the merits and services of the military 
force employed in the recent events. Every paper 
should be produced, from the breaking out of the 
insurrection to the latest proccedings of the army of 
Affghanistan. 


On Monday night the Duke of Weuuinarton, in 
presenting the papers respecting our military opera- 
tions in Affyhanistan, postponed his motion for 
thanks to the troops employed there, from Thursday 
until Monday next. 

The noble duke also, in reply to Lord Monrt- 
EAGLE, stated, that it was not the intention of go- 
vernment to introduce any measure for the alteration 
of the bank charter, or on the subject of banking, 
during the present session. A continuation of the 
act by which the operation of the usury laws was re- 
laxed as to bills of three months’ date was, however, 
contemplated. 


The Earl of Ripon, in reply to the Earl of Cluren- 
don, intimated that the government intended to 
bring in a bill for regulating the erection of public 
buildings in the metropolis. 

LAW OF LIBEL. 


Lord CAurnILL, then, according to notice, moved 
that a select committee be appointed to consider the 
law of defamation and libel. He explained the ex- 
treme deficiency of the present law, its om. Gp 
from improvement, while both the commercial and 
the criminal code had been rendered more simple and 
humane, and the anomaly it presented as to the pun- 
ichment adjudged to written, in comparison with 
spoken libels. This he illustrated by several ex- 
amples ; and, after speaking in high commendation 
of the leading journals of the public press, lamented 
that the law was as powerless to protect them from 
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the attacks of those whose crimes they ex, Dosed as it 
was to repress publications which existed = by 
8 In- 


pandering to a vitiated taste for seandal. 
stances of the inadequacy of the present law, de ad- 
duced a case in which, in despite of the most co, u- 
sive evidence as to the truth of the statement, a wer- 


diet had been given against a journal which hi ‘4 


denounced an escaped convict, and also that in 
which his lordship had, while Sir John Campbell, 
conducted the defence of the Times in an action for 
alleged libel upon a person accused of having been 
implicated in a conspiracy to defraud the principal 
continental bankers of Europe. With respect to a 
most important point—proof of publication—the 
decisions were most contradictory, while in punish- 
ing the offender the law took no account of his com- 
parative culpability, but awarded the same sentence 
whether the libel was the result of false information, 
or wilfully and corruptly committed. He proposed 
the appointment of a committee only from diffidence 
of his own opinions, but was convinced that private 
character would be best protected, the liberty of the 
press secured, and its licentiousness restrained, by 
rendering the law more humane, more certain, and 
more in accordance with prevailing opinion. 


Lord Brovenam seconded the motion, and was 
content to go into the committee, although he 
thought the subject might have been better treated 
if brought forward as a bill. Whatever might be the 
result, he trusted that an end would be put to the 
impunity now enjoyed by a most pernicious portion of 
the press. 

The Lorp CxHaNncer.or also regretted that the 
reforms and amendments intended to be effected 
had not been embodied in a specific measure, but 
neither he nor Lord Denman opposed the appoint- 
ment of a committee, and the motion was accord- 
ingly agreed to. . 

Attorneys and Solicitors bill was then read a 
second time; and the House adjourned. 


The Complete Huffrage Mobement. 


The usual weekly meeting of the committee was 
held at the office, Waterloo street, Birmingham, 


on Monday last, when the following business was 
attended to :— 


Mr Albright announced that two pamphlets were 
in the press, and would be ready at the Depot, 4, 
Crane court, Fleet strect, London, for circulation in 
a few days. The pamphlets were, A Defence of 
the Working Classes,“ by W. S. Crawford, M. P.; 
and the “ Rise and Progress of the Complete Suffrage 
Movement,” being a reprint from the Eclectic Review. 

‘*Resolved—That the Rev. Thos Spencer of Bath, Mosers E. 
Miall of London, D. G. Rowlinson of Birmingham, and the 
Secretary, be appointed a committee to examine and report upon 
the various traets which are offered to this council for pub- 
lication.” <« * 9 . 

The Chairman brought under the consideration of 
the council the following notice which had been 
given in the house of Commons: —“ Mr Sharman 
Crawford. To move on the 23rd Feb, for leave to 
bring in a bill to secure the full representation of the 
mois. and to shorten the duration of parliaments.” 
After considerable discussion it was unanimously 
resolved— 

“That this council do respectfully request Mr Crawford to 
post ne his motion from Thursday, 23rd of Feb., to Thursday, 


arch; and to bring it forward on the latter day, or as near 
thereto as possible.“ 


“ Resolved—That the abstract of the bill, as now finally 
amended, be adopted, and immediately published; and that the 
sub-committee formerly appointed to prepare the bill be 
instructed to complete the same with the alterations made by 
the late conference ; and that the same be printed prior to its 
introduction into parliament.” 5 

Letters were read from W. S. Crawford, Esq., 
M. P.; from W. Fuller, Bishop's Auckland; Henry 

ar, Coventry; Wm Hollis, Cheltenham; Wm 
T , Markinch; Rev. J. E. Davis, Gloucester ; 
A. Newton, Ripon; Rev. H. Solly, Tavistock ; 
Henry Martin, Chatham; R. M. Hawkes, Falmouth. 
From J. Jarrold of Norwich, stating there is a 
eneral desire in Norwich to have a union formed, 
or which we have just held a preliminary mecting ; 


and I think prospects are very encouraging. It is 


thought the course adopted by Mr Sturge and his 
friends at the late conference will be productive of 
great good.“ From Huddersfield, from which we 
ive an extract as follows: —“ We have rallied our 
riends, and are anxious to go on doing good in the 
cause by circulating tracts as für as we judiciously 
eun.“ 

The following letter was also read: — 


‘* Aberdeen, Feb. 6th, 1843. 

„ GENTLEMEN—At the meeting of the Aberdeen Com- 
plete Suffrage association held this evening, your pro- 
posed tract depdt was brought under notice by the 
secretary, and unanimously approved of, as one of the 
most important means that could be adopted in order to 
carry out successfully the objects of the complete suf- 
frage movement. 

In communicating to you this gratifying fact, and 
especially as you have solicited the opinions of the sup- 
porters of the cause on the subject, I shall trouble you 
with a few suggestions, which, if acted on, may tend to 
make the circulation of the tracts more generally useful 
than in other circumstances they could be expected to 
realise. 

“When the temperance movement was introduced to 
the north of Scotland in the year 1838, the agitation of 
the cause was chiefly confined to the city of Aberdeen; 
but in 1839, deputations and lecturers were sent to ditfe- 
rent parts of the country, and societies were formed in a 

ood many localities. These lecturers and deputations 
rom the parent society generally carried with them a 
number of temperance tracts, which were sold at the 
public meetings, or committed to the care of some trust 
worthy persons, in whose activity and honest perse- 
verance the lecturers had confidence. By these means 
an enlightened public opinion in favour of the principles 


on which the movement was based, was 2 created. 

The next step was the concentration of this opinion, with 

a view to the extension of the movement to every part of 

the north of Scotland. After much deliberation, the 

promoters of the temperance enterprise resolved upon 

the formation of a general union of all the societies in 

the north, through the agency of which lecturers might 

be multiplied, and funds raised also for the support of a 
temperance council and a still more extensive circulation 
of tracts. That union was formed in the year 1840, Sir 
Francis Mackenzie, of Gairlock, patron. In the course 
of the first year it included 40,000 members, and was 
ena, Ved to send lecturers into every part of the north of 
Scotla ud, and subsequently to the islands of Orkney and 
Zetland By and by, however, the contributions and 
subscript. ons to the funds fell off, and but for the follow- 
ing scheme“ devised and carried out by the secretary of 
the union an d executive council, the lecturers must have 
been withdraw’? :—The north of Scotland was divided 
into certain dis: ticts, each district comprising a given 
number of societi s. A circular was addressed to the 
societies, offering to supply them with the services of an 
efficient lecturer, for (Me, two, or three months, provided 
they would raise amongst them as much money as would 
pay his salary and expense es. The offer being accepted 
in most cases, lecturers we. sent, and the result was, 
that the various societies, thu's made responsible for the 
salary or payment of the lectur ers, felt themselves under 
a stronger obligation to make efforts for getting up 
public meetings and selling or ein “culating tracts, than 
they would have felt had the lecture:* been sent down by 
the executive council in Aberdeen, ad paid out of the 
general fund. In this way the union hi. Ve been enabled 
to keep up the agitation, and are likely do do until the 
people are thoroughly imbued with the «temperance 
feeling. It has been found, too, that little or no difficulty 
has been felt in raising the funds to pay the : %cturer ; 
while instances could be stated in which a profit by his 
labours has actually been made, which enabled the 50- 
cieties, thus fortunate, to send him to many places 


their neighbourhood where, but for this scheme, his voice 


would never have been heard. 

% Now, it occurs to me that what has been done by 
‘the North of Scotland Temperance union,’ might be 
more extensively carried out by the ‘ National Complete 
Suffrage Union.’ At first, as has already been partially 


done, general lecturers would be required to run over the 


round, so as to excite the people to consider the subject. 

hose lecturers should have a good supply of tracts with 
them, to be put into circulation at every public meetin 
and otherwise, as circumstances might suggest. Severa 
lecturers of different orders of talents should be ap- 
pointed. The union above referred to, in acting on this 
principle, sent into the field—-first, a most popular and 
industrious man, naturally adapted to overcome physical 
difficulties, and qualified to win the affections of those 
who came to hear him; second, a matter-of-fact lecturer, 
possessed of strong common sense, and well furnished 
with statistical information; and, third, a lecturer who 
combined as far as possible the qualifications of the other 
two. The same principle would apply in the case of the 
National Complete Suffrage Union; and, although the 
machinery may at first sight appear somewhat complex 
and theoretical, I can assure you, on the experience of 
the Northern union, that it is quite practical, and singu- 
larly efficient. All such unions must proceed on the 
principle of adapting the means to the end, if they really 
wish to be successful; and it is only by systematic, not 
fitful, efforts that our objects are to be accomplished. 
The importance of systematic ett cannot be too fre- 
quently, nor too forcibly, pressed vi: he consideration of 
the friends of the complete suffrage movement; and in no 
points of detail is it more indispensable than in the em- 
ployment of lecturers and the circulation of popular 
tracts. Iam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“ The Council of the JAMES H. WILSON. 
National Complete Suffrage Union, . 
Birmingham.” 


NorTHAMPTON.—On Monday evening, the 13th 
inst, Mr H. Vincent delivered the first of two lec- 
tures in the assembly room, at the Peacock hotel, to 
a large and attentive audience. After an able and 
soul-stirring address, occupying upwards of two 
hours, the O’Connorites (who had mustered their 
greatest strength on this occasion) commenced a se- 
rious attack upon the public character of the lecturer, 
and in no measured terms denounced him and the 
body of complete s ists in the most virulent and 
intemperate manner. A variety of irrelevant ques- 
tions were put—the whole of which gave rise to a 
fresh burst of brilliant oratory from Mr Vincent, that 
effectually repelled the charges so unfairly and un- 
manly imposed upon him. However, the obstinate 
malignity of the O’Connorites was not satisfied; John 
M‘Farlane, their leader, rose and proposed the follow- 
ing resolution :-—‘* That this meeting considers that 
the conduct of the paid advocates of the people’s 
rights, ought to be such as would show that they 
are actuated by a sense of the justice of the principles 
they profess to teach, and not from a hope of mere 
sordid gain; and this meeting, judging of the recent 
conduct of Henry Vincent by the above standard, is 
of mg that he is deserving of censure, and un- 
worthy the confidence of the people.” After some 
difficulty, it was seconded, when the Rev. T. White, 
a dissenting minister, proposed the following amend- 
ment: That it is the opinion of this meeting, the 
honesty and integrity of Henry Vincent in the suf- 
frage movement is not at all depreciated by the ca- 
lumniating statements of John M‘Farlane ; we, there- 
fore, repose the highest confidence in him ;’’ which 
being seconded, was put to the meeting, and carried 
by a very large majority, the resolution being thus 
negatived, much to the chagrin of its supporters. 


Supnury.—During the last week Mr Vincent has 
delivered three lectures in this borough on the prin- 
ciples of complete suffrage, and, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable state of the weather, was listened to on 
each occasion by a large and respectable audience. 
On the first occasion the Rev. R. Verdon took the 
chair, and delivered an animated address—‘‘If it 
were asked why he, a minister of religion, took the 
chair at such a meeting, he would reply by stating 
that it was the duty of the faithful minister of Christ 
to raise his voice against oppression and wrong, and 


to s athise with the hun the r 

1 and the oppressed. i theaght tink 
of religion, above all others, ought to be foremost in 
vindicating the rights of oppressed humanity, and he 
felt that he should not be performing his duty aricht 
if he did not do all in his power to aid the complete 
suffrage movement.“ Mr Vincent’s addresses were 
much applauded, and produced a great impression; 
and a vote of thanks was awarded him at each meet. 
ing. The addresses have done much good in Sud. 
bury. Mr Vincent fearlessly exposed and denounced 
the terrible system of bribery and corruption which 
had brought this borough to the verge of dissolution, 
and it was pleasing to find that those parts of hig 
addresses were loudly cheered. There is little doubt 
that the borough will be disfranchised. 


Lxiorsrna.— At the monthly meeting of the Leices- 
ter Complete Suffrage association, held on Tuesday 
evening last, Mr John Collier in the chair, a discus. 
sion took place on the best means of rendering the 
association more effective. In opposition to the pro- 
posal that the town be divided into twenty districts 
each district having a separate committee and secre- 
tary, for the purpose of thoroughly canvassing the 
borough, it was contended the seven wards into 
which the town was already divided by the Refurm 
bill would be the least cumbrous plan to put in 
operation. After a good deal of discussion, Mr 
Billson proposed the following names as a sub-com- 
mittce :—Messrs J. T. Collier, Parker, Joseph Bedells, 
Pegg, Manning, Clarke, Crossley, and. — 
The names of Messrs J. Ayer, C. Billson, and J. 
Waddington, were afterwards added, and the motion 
agreed to. Mr Waddington subsequently moved, 
and Mr Billson seconded, That a meeting be held 
on Feb. 29, to receive the report of the sub-committee, 


and prepare nomination lists of the committee for the 


ensuing year. After some discussion this was put 
b the chairman and carried. Mr Billson then read 
a latter from Mr Henry Vincent, stating that he 
hoped to be here in a week or ten days, to deliver 
lectures on complete suffrage. A vote of thanks to 
the chairmun was then proposed, when the meeting 
separated. 


Berks:1mu.—~This part of the kingdom is, perhaps, 
less acted woon than many by the suffrage move- 
ment ; yet even in this and adjoining counties, there 
are, as we well know, Many good men and true, who 
are watching with silent anxicty the course of 
events, and bide their time; and who, when the hour 
of action comes, will make themselves felt by their 
influence on society. Scarcely a week has passed 
in which we have not received hints and suggestions, 
and the expression of wishes that we should devote 
some space to the exposition of the character and 
objects of the Suffrage association; and we have 
taken the last open week before the meeting of par- 
liament to notice the subject, and to offer some prac- 
tical suggestions. Oxford Chronicle. 


— 
* 


Friday being the anniversary of the marriage of 
her Majesty, the morning was ushered in by me 
peals“ from the bells of St George's chapel and the 
parish church of St John, Windsor. Her Majesty 
guve a grand dinner party in the evening in the oak- 
room, covers being laid for twenty-seven. At the 
conclusion of the banquet her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, with many distinguished visitors and mem- 
bers of the royal household, proceeded to the red 
drawing-room, where a grand concert of vocal and 
instrumental music took place. 


THE Queen's Visit ro IRELAND.—It may be con- 
sidered certain, we believe, that, if no great inter- 
vening obstacle arise, her Majesty will visit Ireland 
in the course of the ensuing summer; and it is 
highly probable, we think, that, as has been stated 
in some journals, her tour will include the Giant’s 
Causeway.—Londonderry Journal. 


The new governor-general of Canada, with his 
family and suite, will leave this country in the Co- 
lumbia on the 4th of March ; berths have been taken 
for the accommodation of his excellency. We are 
happy in making this announcement, as showing the 
wishes of government in taking advantage of the 
speediest and most regular means of crossing the 
Atlantic.—Standard. 


Repverion or tHE Anmy.—A reduction is about 
to take place in the British forces in Canada, to the 
extent of three regiments, which are to return im- 
mediately to this country. The King’s dragoon 
guards will be one; the other two will be selected 
from those regiments whose length of colonial duty 
will give them the preference. Other reductions are 
1 on, or in progress, in accordance with the 
intimation conveyed in the royal speech. — United 
Service Gazette. 


Privarr BIIILS.— The following resolutions regard- 
ing private bills were delivered from the house of 
Commons on Saturday:—That the House will not 
receive r petition for private bills after Friday, the 
24th ol s instant February—that no private bill be 
read tho frst time after Friday the 24th of March 
next—t at this House will not receive any report 
of such vate bill after Friday the 26th day of May 
next. 


Tur Law or Evipence BWI. Most important 
alteratious are proposed in the Law of Evidence Im- 
rovement bill that has been introduced into the 
ee of Lords by Lord Chief Justice Denman, and 
which was considered in a committee of that House 
on Thursday night. The preamble states, that 
‘whereas the inquiry after truth in courts of justice 
is often obstructed by incapacities created by the 
present law, and it is desirable that full information, 
as to the facts at issue, both in criminal and civil 
cases, should be laid before the persons who are ap- 
pointed to decide upon them, and that such persons 
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ould exercise their judgment on the credit of the 

po adduced, al on the truth of their testi- 
mony, Be it enacted,” &c. The first clause then 
provides that witnesses are not to be excluded from 
iving evidence by incapacity from crime or interest. 
ut this act is not to repeal any provision in! Will. 
IV., and 1 Vict. c. 26; and it is further provided 
that in courts of equity, defendant ma be examined 
on behalf of the plaintiff, or any Co- efendant, and 
that his interest in the cause shall not be an excep- 
tion to his testimony. The second clause provides 
that in legal — it shall not be necessary to 
state that jurors had made affirmation ; and the third 
and last clause merely enacts that the act is not to 


extend to Scotland. ! 


j | 

Curnese Epicr.—The Canton papers contain an 
imperial edict in reference to the recent treaty. The 
following extract proves that the Chinese have more 
sense than we give them credit for:— 

„ From this epech of a thorough free trade, there should be 
everlasting peace and harmony ; your nation should also treet 
us with mutual, perfect sincerity; and certainly not again com- 


me military operations, in direct o to heaven] 
principles ; for not onl have you already caused troubles and 
confusion in many provinces, but you mustagain come, seeking 
causes of quarrel and war; and just so, the coast and territories 
of the provinces of Canton, Fuhkeen, Teawan (F ) 
Chekeang, Keanguan, Shantung, Chile, and Shunteen (Peking 
the barbarian vessels of war are not allowed to enter a 


frequent.” 

ExportaTion oF Spxcrz.—Specie to a very | 
amount is now exporting from Liverpool to 
United States. The British and North American 
royal mail steamer Caledonia, which sailed on the 
4th for Halifax and Boston, carried out above 100, 000 
sovereigns ; and the Acadia, from the same port, had 
on freight not less than 300,000.—Liverpool Albion. 


Er understand, * 1 
ersons, at a large emigration o wor 

clea will take place this year to the United States. 
Already the passenger brokers are inundated with 
letters of inquiry from all parts of the United King- 
dom, from parties wishing to emigrate. Among the 
parties preparing to quit the country are many spin- 
ners. A party — 7 of 100 are about to emigrate 
together from Scotland. A considerable portion of 
this year’s emigrants will proceed to New Orleans. 
The emigration to the Australian colonies does not 
promise to be extensive this year. The stream of 
emigration will run, as usual, towards the United 
States and Canada.—Liverpool Albion, 


~~ 


** 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, February 15th, 1843. 


THANKS TO THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

In the house of Commons last night Lord Staniey 
proposed a vote of thanks to the army and navy in 
China in rather a long speech, which, however, pre- 
sents no points worth extracting. He concluded b 
cautioning the mercantile world against a too san- 
guine expectation of immediate results to our com- 
meree from the opening of markets in China. 

Lord PaLmerston seconded the motion, He gave 
especial credit to our officers for their restraint of all 
license on the part of the troops—a forbearance 
which had much conduced to establish among the 
Chinese a favourable opinion of, and disposition to- 
wards, the British. He agreed in deprecating pre- 
mature speculation for the markets of China; but 
1 sere persuasion that in process of time a 
considerable exchange of produce would take place 
between the two countries. Meanwhile he rejoiced 
that long years of misuse had not impaired the effi- 
ciency of the British foroes — that their swords, 
though they had rested in their scabbards, had ng 
rusted there. 

After a short debate, in which Sir C. Napzepr, Sir 
G. Staunton, Mr Hume, and Sir R. Peet, took part, 
the vote was 3 by name Sir Hugh 
Gough, Sir W. Parker, Sir Gordon Bremer, and 
Generals Lord Saltoun, G. Burrell, Sir R. Bartley, 
and Sir J. H. Schoede. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS’ BILL. 


Mr Mackinnon moved for leave to introduce a 
bill prohibiting interments within the limits of towns. 
A pamphlet, he said, had been put forth accusin 
him of a wish to injure the dissenter ; any suc 
wish he wholly disclaimed. The pamphlet had been 
industriously circulated, probably through the 
agency of persons who now made a great profit of a 
few acres situate in the heart of large towns. He 
proposed to exempt certain suburban cemeteries 
from the operation of the bill. The principle of his 
measure must sooner or later be carried, though he 
felt that there was a good deal of difficulty in the 
details. 

Mr Hume seconded the motion. The measure 
was very important to the health of the poor, and 
would require the best assistance of the government 
to uphold it against probable opposition from private 
interests. The attention of government to the whole 
question of drainage was urgently needed. 

Sir J. Granam approved the principle of the bill, 
but had great doubts about details. Careful inquiries 
were now in progress on the part of the government, 
but as no measure had yet been digested pp Boers, 
he would not oppose the introduction of this bill, 
Hoping, however, as he did, for further information 
which might enable the government, — in this 
very session, to bring forward a measure of its own, 
he must decline to undertake for its co-operation in 
the present bill. As to drainage in general, he in- 
tended to recommend the appointment of a commis- 
sion of men of science, for the purpose of fully con- 
sidering and advising upon this matter. 

Some objections were made by Mr Hawes and Mr 
Escotr, but Mr Mackinnon persevered, and leave 
was given to introduce the dul. 


DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The House then proceeded to the adjourned debate 
on Lord Howick’s motion respecting the distress of 
the country. 

Mx Ewant laid before the House a series of de- 
tails, from which he inferred the evils of the re- 
strictive system. He afterwards cited a variety of 
returns for the purpose of showing the increased com- 
petition which our manufactures have now to sus- 
tain from those of the continent, and the consequent 
necessity of some measures which may enable our 
manufacturers to produce at a cheaper rate by a re- 
duction in the duties on raw materials namely, the 
duties of customs and excise—and by a diminution 
in the price of food. He pressed, therefore, for the 
repeal of the corn laws; and expressed his hope that 
Sir = Peel would not long be able to resist that 
repeal. 

R Lippery apprehended that this motion was 
neither more nor less than a question of confidence 
or no confidence in the government. He eontro- 
verted the inferences drawn by Lord Howick from 


Ag coal, He denied 


19 the * year. a 
and 8 subsisting one, was the derangement o 

American oredit, and the vast uent diminu- 
tion in our eommeree with the U » He 
would not now enter upon what was not the pro- 

per question before the House che poe of the 

corn laws. On that head he was sa with the 

declarations of Sir R. Peel. It was in vain to assajl 

that right hon. baronet’s character either 7 insinua- 

tion or by direct attack ; the gentlemen of England 

would rally round him, and support him by their 

voices and their votes. 

Lord Worsizy denied the alleged eonfidence of 
the agriculturists in the minister, and affirmed the 
existence of considerable distress in his own county. 

Mr GalLx Kwicut combated the opinion expressed 
by the mover, that the distress was unconnected with 
over production, 

Mr Warp called on government to relieve distress 
by liberal measures. He did not re this as a 
party question, It would not do for the minister to 
et his opponents have only the benefit of his princi- 
ples, and give his adherents the benefit of his prac- 
tice. He showed a progressive increase in the num- 
ber of untenanted houses, and of unemployed persons 
at Sheffield, and a proportionate increase in the out- 
lay there for the maintenance of the destitute, The 
distress was now extending upward, to those classes 
in the town who had heretotons considered themselves 
above its range, and, through them, to the agrieul- 
tural prishes, upon which the workmen were driven 
back as 11 Was this a state of things into 
which the House would refuse to inquire? ould 
the House tell the people it had no power to assist 
them? Unhappily, it had, at all events, the power 
to do them mischief. The poor cried out that they 
— ee 8 — — 
properly represented in parli ti and who cou 
gainsay that? It was represented that the mover 
would have done better to make some definite pro- 
posal. He thought so too. He then criticised the 
speech of Mr Gladstone, whom he charged with 
having slipped into involuntary ions with re- 
spect to the corn law, sing to himself, and 
by no means palatable to his | or his . 

uch was said about the im cable tariff of other 
states, for instance, that of America. But those ta- 
riffs were produced by your own; America imposed 
duties of 34 per cent.; but your own t duty on 
American corn amounted to about 90 per cent. on 
the cost of that article in that country, 

Mr D'IsRae11 apprehended the real question to be, 
whether our markets could be so extended as to af- 
ford relief for our distress? There were three dis- 
tricts of markets—those of Europe, of the East, and 
of the New World. The British 8 had 
falled in their endeavour to establish commereial 
treaties in Europe; but their failure did not arise 
from our own fiscal regulations, nor from any indispo- 
sition of the European powers to negotiate such trea- 
ties. A treaty with France would do more for Sheffield 
than both the Americas; the demand for English 
cutlery in France would soon le the untenanted 
houses of Mr Ward's constituents. A treaty of 
commerce might have been obtained with Br 
and why had it not? The Sovereign of Brazil 
felt himself slighted, if not insulted, though perhaps 
unintentionally, by the foreign office of England; our 
nation, alone of all the European powers, having 
neglected to send a special mission to Rio on the 
Brazilian sovereign’s coming of age. Again, in 
Spain, we had raised a general feeling against Eng- 
land by our constant interference with Spanish dis- 
sensions. Then as to your Eastern markets. There, 
neither diplomacy nor special missions would help 
you to commercial treaties. But the population of 
the East would give you, in the Levant, in India, and 
in China, a vast outlet for your goods, provided you 
would put your monetary system on a proper footing, . 
The noble lord said something must h done pre. 
sently. A treaty with France would create a trade 
whose exchange would 5 amount to 
412,000, 000 sterling per annum. at would do 
much more for our eountry — Soin corn laws 
and examining witnesses in a ttee of the whole 


House. Before such a committee could have got half 
through its work the evil would be past. The great 


attributing its con- | 
i f | could not go the length 


durier to the of those principles of free 
trade now so loudly asserted by the advocates of 
this committee had Fe in their own Reform bill. 
Those principles had been originated by Mr Pitt 
in 1787 been opposed by Mr Fox and the 
whigs, had been advanced by Mr Wallace, Mr 


Huskisson, and Lord Ripon, down to our time: 


and the Reform bill had then come in and 
checked their pr A to the existing corn 
law, he did not himself to assist i 

it unaltered; he had not yet 
cient experience of it to take such a resolution ; but 


bill could not have stopped the 


on com as if it were more immoral than a 
timber. But he held it to be immorsl to destroy 
mean's of men's 
resources of the 


subsistence, and to cripple 
industrious classes 
Mr Bannsronp Horn com avs. Wher he 


country was sttributeble to the earn laws. 
had concluded, the debate wes again 


THANKS TO THE ABMY AND WAVY. 
In the house of Lords the Duke of Wat.inorox 
moved a vote of thanks to har 7 9 and 
their during the 


army for 
noble Duke gave a 


a —— | ot thn 
success from 
the — & 7 ich sdmirable — forbear- 


ance, and humanity of the troops. 

Lord ASORLAND had 1 el n in ex- 

ressin ect accordance e praise 
Which 14 4— upon the forces, as he had 
— Sir H. Gough and Sir W. Parker for che 
service. 

The Marquis of Layspowns, Lord Brovoenam, 
Lord Happinoton, and Lord Minto, made a few 
observations, after which the resolutions were carried 
ynanimously, oe 


France.—The Moniteur Algerien of the 5th inst. 
announces that the intelligence received from the 
interior of the regency was of a an nature. 
General Changarnier, who was to have returned to 
Milianah on the 3rd, had chastised the tribes residing 
to the went of that town for their participation in the 
last insurrectionary movement, ch was then com- 
— 2 in the province of Tittery. The 

overnor- General, favoured N weather, appears 
to have experienced no obstacle to his march. He 
was, by the last accounts, on the limits of the ter- 
ritory where the insurrection had orginated. Abdel- 
Kader had retired before him into the mountains 
bordering on the desert. The Duke D’Aumale was 
expected at Medeah on the 3rd. The Prince had 
traversed the i oe of the province in every 
direction, and executed two successful ragsiae. 


from Barcelona—rumours which the inquiries 
Captain-genera]l had dissi „The t has 
ordered to be remitted to the city of Barcelona the 
remainder due of the forced contribution. The jour- 
nals of the 8th contain General Seone’s letter to the 
municipality and the Chamber of Commerce, an- 
nouncing this faet.“ 


Tus Leagun,— We understand (says the Chroniele) 
that the Chairman and several of the most active 


members of the council of the League have arrived 


in Landon, and have already been in communication 
with the leading friends of the cause, for the purpose 
of devising the requisite means for on an 
active agitation throughout the various icta in 
the metropolis, 

Woon Pavino.—Sir Peter Laurie’s anti-wood- 
paving crusade is the only other subject of interest 
in the morning papers. the meeting of the court 
of Commissioners of Sewers yesterday, the worth 
baronet moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That 
is the opinion of the Court 


the previous question” moved by Mr Jones, was 
canted by a large majority, 


* — — eal 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

„James Humphrys” declined. 

“Pp.” The case brought under our notice is, alas! but 
one of a thousand. We have lifted up our voice against 
the principle involved in it, and we believe, with our 
correspondent, that Puseyism is by no means confined 
to the establishment. 


A correspondent wishes us to deny the following state- 
ment, found in the Manchester and Salford Advertiser 
The Nonconformist and the Tablet, two of the 
religious newspapers, both of which have attained great 
popularity in their respective bodies, have appealed to 
their friends for subscriptions to assist them in carry- 
ing out their plans.“ The verbal truth of this statement 
cannot shield it from essential falsehood and malignity. 
In announcing to our readers, at the close of last year, 
our intention to enlarge the Nonconformist, we used the 
following words, upon which alone the statement of 
the Advertiser can be founded. ‘ We are not ashamed 
to add, that any free donations that friends may be 
disposed to give for carrying out this plan, will not only 
be acceptable, but accepted.” 

Our Stirling correspondent is respectfully assured, that 
not the“ quality but the quantity of his communica- 
tion excludes it from the Nonconformust. 


The article on the case of Mr O’Neile next week. 
“ A Constant Reader.“ Query Can you inform a con- 


stant reader of your journal what was the exact reply 
made by Mr Moffat to a deputation of persons interested 
in the Patriot, who waited upon him previous to his de- 
parture, to get his name to some kind of document of 
approval of that paper. Was it, ‘ I shall sign nothing 
of the sort,’ or, ‘ 1 don't like the Patriot,’ or, Tis 
a vile thing a wicked thing,’ or what?” [We cannot 
satisfy our Constant Reader—we never heard that such 
an application had been made—we know that a good 
deal of vamping up has of late been going on in the 
way of getting individual opinions favourable to the 

aper in question, to be made use of in some way 
— but we set the whole down as of just as 
much value as the long string of names and cases at- 
tached to Morison’s pills, or any other nostrum of 
that sort.] 


— — 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, FEB. 15, 1843. 
SUMMARY. 


Tne parliamen phenomena of the present 
session were, up to Monday evening, of a decidedly 
novel kind; for it would appear as if imposture 
were ashamed of its own lie. There has been just 
that air of sheepishness exhibited by a certain bod 
sometimes spoken of as représentative of the British 
public, which occasionally comes over public as- 
semblies when the mask of pretension drops off—ere 

et men are prepared to put on their “native sem- 
lance.” It is a most unpleasant, and a rather 
undignified, dilemma in which to be fixed—obliged 
to let go the old falsehood before one is prepared 
to stand upon the new truth. Holloa!“ cries 
public opinion, “ what do you do there? Some 
of you made 8 gap in the hedge—several of you 
got over the rails—scarcely one of you went in at 
the gate“ Last session the whole clique got up 
with assumed solemnity and denied the charge. 
But as public opinion got a little nearer, and plainly 
detected the egregious cheat attempted to be 
off upon it, the House,” as it is called, became 
wonderfully red in the face ; and now it is as quiet 
as possible. Don’t give up the gooseberries, Jack,” 
says the elder urchin to the younger, whom he has 
seduced to roguery ;“ say you haven't got any.” 
Jack would say so, willingly enough; but unfortu- 
nately his ots stick out very much indeed, so 
that the fib would be completely thrown away. 
And he stands, therefore, with his hands thrust as 
far into the pocket-hole as the gooseberries will 
admit them, looks public opinion hard in the face, 
and says nothing. This seems to be the real “ ail- 
ment” of the Pee It is found out—it can- 
not deny—it will not confess—it stands stock-still, 
and with a very cool answer to the accusations of 
the middle class—the anti-radical, commercial re- 
formers, says in a sulky tone, “ Very well! why 
don’t you turn me out ?” 

On Wednesday last the House of Commons was 
counted out. On 1 “eg | it is un- 
necessary to proceed thus formally, for debate 
there has been none, and even 3 
have been barren of interest. We shall best con- 
sult the taste of our readers by giving, in as few 
words as possible, the result. Sudbury, then, is to 
be disfranchised, because, “ whereas the franchise 
is a trust,” Ke. Why, se is private property “a 
trust”—and it is also “aright” The 13 
is a trust just in the same sense as great abilities, 
high station, commanding influence, great. wealth, 
are such. If any more than this be meant, then 
we ask, Who delegated office to the body of 


trustees, and to what constituency are they | 
responsible? Our present electoral class — in 
whose name and on whose behalf are they 
acting? Cannot this whiggism be called to_ac- 
count? What! is there not one radical 
member prepared to move as an amendment, 
in the committee on this bill of disfranchisement, 
“ Whereas, the franchise is a right, &c? Well! 
we are also to have a measure of church extension 
—but not a new grant, to the church, of public 
money. Sir Robert Peel is convinced that our 
manufacturing population need increased religious 
culture—and in this view “the strike” confirmed 
him. So it did us. And it confirmed us, at the 
same time, in the utter uselessness, for the purpose 
of spiritual instruction, of an established priest- 
hood, inasmuch as we could not but note the 
startling contrasts presented by the mobs of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, where the clergy have no 
hold upon the people, to those of Canterbury, 
where they have—by the practices of the “ turn- 
outs,” to the deeds of “Swing ”—by manufacturing, 
to agricultural insubordination. Sir John Nicholl 
has introduced his bill for the reform of ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, which is intended to get rid of the 
superfluous barbarity and grotesqueness of these 
— of the dark ages, retaining only so much of 
both as can be turned to profitable account. The 
measure is framed on the principle of Peel’s sliding 
scale—that is, to surrender to the popular demand 
forreform all arrangements which have nothing but 
their harshness torecommend them. ‘The Premier 

ve up superfluous “ protection,” and Sir John 
Nicholl will give up superfluous tyranny. So far 
as we have been able to understand the reform, 
ushered into notice by a passage in the royal 4 
it means this, We must manage these church jobs 
more dexterously—we must, indeed.” 

Lord Ellenborough has been the theme of more 
talk in parliament, since its opening, than all other 
subjects put together. These worm-caten, deal 
gates of Somnauth, furnish a capital substitute for 
corn laws. Oh! that the discussion upon them 
could but be repeated periodically—members can 
be so prodigiously in earnest about them. The 

ates! The gates! And nothing but the gates! 

t reminds us—and, indeed, the House of Commons 
often does—of boys at school, who, to screen them- 
selves from an expected charge, vamp up some 
grave accusation against a day-scholar in his ab- 
sence, and try to divert attention from themselves 
by drawing it with more than usual zeal towards 
some unfortunate other, who is a long way off. 
And so Lord Ellenborough's folly is a godsend for 
all parties. They will debate about him and India, 
India and him, till not a syllable in his far-famed 
proclamation remains entire. So zealously will 
they tear it to pieces! But why? Chiefly because 
such a proclamation is not “ anything to eat —or 
in other words, a matter which can be turned to 
profitable account. It is a capital rag about which 
for party to fight its main battle—because it mat- 
ters not a rush which may lose or which win. 

On Monday night Lord Howick fired off the 
great gun of the opposition. It made a very long, 
but not effective report. It was answered by the 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, who cer- 
tainly exposed the utter meaninglessness of whig 
solemnity more successfully than has been done 
since their fall. Mr Gladstone gave a word of 
comfort likewise to anti-corn-law expectants, and 
led them to anticipate that in the natural course of 
events, as things must flow in the direction of free 
trade, some further and more liberal modification 
of the sliding scale may possibly be resorted to a 
dozen years hence. What a glorious prospect to 
those who have pledged themselves never to desist 
from agitating the question of corn law repeal! 
Mr Ferrand—Busfeild we mean, he of Knares- 
borough, who used to lecture up and down the coun- 
try in favour of slavery, and who mixes up with some 
grains of truth, sufficient nonsense to deprive it of 
the smallest weight, moved an amendment, which 
is far too long to insert, but which, in plain Eng- 
lish, meant, Sink your foreign trade to the bot- 
tom of the sea, and let ’s all agree to pay as dearly 
as possible for everything we have.” ‘The debate 
was adjourned, and will probably continue through 
the remainder of the week. What will the free 
traders do? Lord Howick’s motion will put them 
to the test. 

The House of Lords has been taking it easy. 
Lord Stanhope raised a little debate, more by dint 
of his own folly than by the importance of the sub- 
ject he mooted in the house, but the whole atmo- 
sphere ofthe upper chamber was decidedly anti- 
leagueish. Lord Brougham must needs go out of 
his way to chastise some members of the anti-corn- 
law 7 and to read a lecture upon the impro- 
priety of using strong language on any subject, but 
chiefly strong language affecting the character of 
the Duke. One or two useful law reforms are in 
progress, but on the whole, the publie has no 
reason to fear any rash innovations from this 
quarter. 

Whilst parliament is debating upon, but refusing 
to relieve, the distress of the country, that distress 
is making rapid strides. In agricultural districts 
matters have become as bad as bad can well be, 
and three-fourths of the farmers expect to be ga- 


zetted before the close of the present year. The 
manufacturing districts are in a gloomier state than 
ever; gold is going out of the country to America, 
and capital is utterly unproductive. The state of 
the shipping interest is disastrous beyond all pre- 
cedent, and all the various staples of the countr 
give tokens of the progress of national decay. Un- 
der all circumstances, Mr Crawford has probably 
done 8 resolving on bringing forward the 
„People's Bill of Rights“ at an early period of the 
session. The Council of the National Complete 
Suffrage Union have requested him, we perceive, 
to fix his motion for the 9th of March, — — trust 
every borough constituency will get up a requisition 
to its members to attend in their places that evening, 
and to vote for the introduction of Mr Crawford’, 
bill. A fine opportunity now exists of developing 
the organisation of complete suffrage societies, 
Let a simple and respectful memorial be got up in 
every borough town, calling upon the members to 
sanction the introduction of the proposed Reform 
bill. Let the friends of complete suffrage make 
instant arrangements for canvassing every elector 
for his signature. The pulse of constituencies may 
thus unobtrusively be felt. The result may be 
communicated to the council at Birmingham, and 
the first necessary step will thus have been taken 
in preparation for the next general election. 


AS YOU WERE. 


SOME two or three years ago, it may have been 
the reader’s hap, for it was that of many, to gain 
the acquaintance of a man who made a considerable 
stir in society. He was a bustling itinerant—in 
appearance, a neutral salt (to borrow an expression 
from the chemist) compounded of Jew and rake in 
equal parts—a tertium quid, made up of “old clo” 
and “young buck.” He was by profession a re- 
viver of faded ents,and he certainly succeeded 
to admiration in putting a shining face upon every 
matter which he undertook. Great was the joy of 
half-pay officers and dissenting ministers, wherever 
he made his bow and explained his vocation. 
White seams disappeared in a trice. At avery 
trifling cost, and by enduring for a day or two 
a strongish smell of ox gall, habits thought to be 
“too bad” were made lustrous — and men went 
about as happy for the time being as if they had 
recovered for theirgarments the nap of youth. Ah! 
the uncertainty of all mortal expectations! In a 
day or two, our friend the itinerant usually de- 
camped, leaving his friends to pay his bill A 
shower or two of rain carried off, in little dis- 
coloured streamlets, the black reviver. ‘Threadbare 
places showed themselves ‘more threadbare than 
ever. Seams became most provokingly distinct— 
and between the gloss of unworn parts, and the 
hoary greyness of those which had seen better days, 
the contrast became so startling that the clothes 
which, by dint of care, might without this renova- 
tion have lasted a little longer, were thrown aside 
much sooner in consequence of it. 

The little man above alluded to, we think a fair 
type of a whig government—and his “ black re- 
viver” of their parliamentary reform. ‘The old re- 
presentative system, with a stitch or two here and 
there, and an occasional brush, would probably 
have lasted some time yet. The country, however, 
was persuaded to try the renovating powers of 
whig reform. O! the glossiness of the surface! 
How brilliant everything looked!— better than 
new! Well! This lasted but a session or two. A 
rainy season set in. The new colours all faded the 
old defects all re-appeared—and we now stand, not 
merely in o!d clothes, for that were at least not 
ridiculous, but in old clothes which we have been 
parading as really new. Of course, it is impossible 
to guage with nicety a nation’s sense of shame, or 
to ascertain the precise limits of its enduranee— 
but one thing may be set down as certain, that 
when our representatives are themselves sick of 
playing the patriot, and are convinced that shining 
pretences do nothing more than bring to light and 
‘to notice, constitutional defects, then, the discard- 
ing of the system, as worn out, can be at no great 
distance. If clothes are thought to be not worth 
even black reviver, the time for parting with them 
is just at hand. 

Seriously, it is quite impossible to mark the par- 
liamentary proceedings of the present session, with- 
out having the conviction thrust upon the mind 
that the existing arrangement of things must soon 
give place to another. ‘The House of Commons 
occupies a position clearly incompatible with a 
long maintenance of legislative authority. It 1s 
not only a pretence—but it is a pretence exposed. 
It professes to represeut public opinion, legitimate- 
ly ascertained—and its moral power rests upon the 
truth of that profession. If it embody not public 
opinion, it is nothing better than an elaborately 
organised falsehood—for it is all put together, 
complicated as it is, with an express view to thut 
end alone. But so far is it from fairly representing 
the mind of the people, that it ceases to clothe 
itself even with the pretence. ‘The bustle of the 
impostor is dropped. The House of Commons 
deems it no longer worth while to seem to be in 
sympathy with the people. It attempted some- 
thing showy last session—but nobody, was really 
deceived. It will now do nothing of the sort. It 
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is strong enough to dispense with tricks of party. 
It plainly says to the people“ Here we are, move 
us if you can.“ 

There is a desperate cool 
House, which intimates pre 
the antagonism between the people and yarliament 
can no longer be concealed, no pains will be taken 
to keep up the appearance of cordiality between 
them. ‘There is a sincerity about the present do- 
nothing air of the representative body which seems 
intended to preclude mistake. A fortnight, at the 
very commencement of the session, when all 
abroad is distress and ruin, spent without a single 
discussion of any moment ; the House . FORE ng 
always at an early hour in the evening, an unable, 
en one occasion, to muster forty members—the 

quiet negatives put in by government, in reply to 
inquiries whether they intend to touch this ques- 
tion or to deal with that—utter carelessness as to 
party tactics, and utter absence of party excite- 
ment—these things prove, to our apprehension, the 
conviction in the mind of the aristocratic section, 
that all necessity for cant and pretence is gone by, 
and that it is shorter, more convenient, more intel- 
ligible, more dignified, to say at once “I wont,“ 
than to arrive at the same point, called, however, 
by another name, by a circuitous route of plausi- 
bility and profession. The country is unequivocally 
told to expect no relief from that quarter. The Pre- 
micr gives us as distinct a warning to this effect, as 
can be given by a public man—and lest he should 
be misapprehended, the Vice-president of the Board 
of Trade reiterates the resolution of government. 
If any delusion exists as to the future, the cabinet, 
at all events, must be absolved from the blame of 
having excited it. If the House of Commons is 
yet believed to be impressible on the subject of 
free trade, such faith rests upon none of its recent 
yroceedings—nay ! it grows up in spite of them. 
‘he League, and the newspaper press, persist in 
saying that parliament must give way presently— 
parliament itself declares there is no must in the 
case, and is doing its best to convince the country 
that what it says it means, and will maintain. 

The tone of the liberal press during the past 
weck is both curious and instructive. The class 
whose opinions it may be understood to represent, 
seem to us to fear any admission as to the real evil 
under which they groan, far more than the evil 
itself. The landlord's parliament is too honest for 
them, and actually says, No,“ when it does not 
mean „es.“ ‘The middle classes. the anti-corn- 
law agitators, and the provincial newspapers, proh 
pudor! agree together in saying, The House 
can’t mean ‘No; doesn’t mean No;' shan't mean 
No.“ O that some one would deceive us and 
tell us that, although it says ‘No,’ it means 
‘Yes!’ How long is this farce to last? What ob- 
ject is to be gained by keeping it up? Is there no 
manliness left to the country? Will it hanker 
after a lie? Even so. Then if it be so indeed, 
the lie will not only be given, but themselves also 
will be given up to strong delusion to believe it. 

“nglishmen ! is this the humiliation to which you 
will submit to stoop? And for what? Why must 
we be told to hope against hope, and persist in 
saying, We shall soon succeed,” when not the 
remotest chance of success appears within sight ? 
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NOTHING BUT PEEL, AFTER ALL. 


Some of the metropolitan, and several of the 
provincial, papers have busied themselves during 
the week, in submitting Sir Robert Peel’s declara- 
tions on the question of the corn laws to the pro- 
cess of exhaustion—in other words, in extracting 
from them all the comfort that they can by any in- 
genuity be made to yield. By the application to 
the several passages of his speeches which touch 
upon the subject, of ardent and sanguine hopes, 
aud of great ingenuity, our fellow-labourers of the 
press have hit upon the conclusion that the Premier 


—seeks it, too, in the name of religion. It is quite 


evident, consequently, that what the Anti-corn-law 
League wants is, not a modification of the existing 
system of “ protection,” but an entire abrogation 
of it. It may be very well for our friends of the 
= to be looking forward to a low fixed duty. 

ut they forget that the League does not sympa- 
thise with them in this respect—that in its judgment 
a fixed duty is a fixed injustice; and that, conse- 
quently, it will neither anticipate with pleasure, nor 
agitate for with earnestness, anything short of 
“ total repeal.” 


Such being the case, the inquiry very naturally 
suggests itself, what object can the League gain by 
squeezing Sir R. Peel. Their very principle for- 
bids them from seeking a fixed duty, and they are 
not likely to obtain a satisfactory sliding scale. 
But if, as every thing demonstrates, they are deter- 
mined upon agitating for total repeal, we cannot 
but suspect that Peel’s conversion, however desir- 
able, would not by any means prove decisive. The 
honourable baronet, it is true, in a former turn, 
took a majority of his party with him. But with- 
out insisting upon the greater facility of doing this 
the first than the second time, we observe that the 
question upon which the change then turned was 
of an abstract character. The laws affecting the 
importation of corn and provisions are of a wholly 
different cast. ‘They are chiefly economical. They 
affect rents. They were framed with this end in 
view, and they have answered. Pécuniary arrange- 
ments rest upon the basis of these laws—family 
settlements—and other substantialities. ‘The con- 
version of Sir Robert to total repegl might be the 
signal for the conversion of some others—but not 
of the majority. The Premier might, possibly, add 
a hundred to the present band of repealers. The 
bulk of his own party would renounce him—the 
whigs would not adopt him. In short, the present 
House would quickly turn him out of office—and 
those who are now his masters would take affairs 
into their own hands. The Premier himself could 
not get what the League wants out of the present 
House of Commons. Why, then, should they agi- 
tate for him? All the squeezing in the world 
would not secure for them the ends they seek. 
They might spend a hundred thousand pounds in 
marshaling a sufficient array to satisfy the Prime 
Minister that a movement must be made, and 
when they shall have gained that, the aristocracy 
will see to it that they gain nothing but Peel 


after all. 
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THE STRIKE. 

ITS HISTORY, CAUSES, AND CONSEQUENCES. 
(From a Manchester Correspondent.) 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions contained 

in these papers.) 

. 
Friday, August 12, continucd—Stockport— Invasion of Maccles- 
field ; the Town caten oult—Rochdale—Lerpedition sent from 
ul—Prestoen—Bolton—Eatent of the Morement—How were 
the Middle Classes affected by the popular Movement ! 
Tun Stockport people, with the strangers who had 
remained in town, met together on Waterloo road, at 
five in the morning, heard speeches, perambulated 
the town to see “ all safe,“ and then set off on u 
march to Macclesfield. 
At Hazle Grove the procession was reinforced by 
a large body of the silk weavers of that place. At 
Poynton the colliers turned out in hundreds to join 
the march, and before the moving mass had pro- 
cceded much further, a loud shout announced the 
junction of detachments from Hyde and Oldham. 
After casting off a small force at the joining of the 
Bollington and Macclesticld roads a foree destined 
to turn out the hands at the former place, the mighty 
concourse moved on, and reached the end of its 
journey, and the commencement of its labours, be- 
fore noon. Part of the silk weavers at Macclestield 
were already out, and the hands at work were 
speedily “ disinissed to their holidays.“ 
A portion of the Stockport people had left the 


of one of its inhabitants, “ was fairly eaten out.“ 
The invaders contented themselves with attacking 
loaves, and besieging* bakers’ shops. The readily 
bestowed succour ransomed the alarmed inhabitants. 
There were no soldiers within a quarter of a day's 
march, and five policemen constituted the whole 
available means of defence” in the borough. Before 
leaving the town, the mob examined the interior of 
the lock-up, through which they were politely shown 
by the bowing authorities, to sce if any of their 
friends were in “ durance vile.“ Not tinding any 
prisoners, the inspectors expressed their perfect satis 

faction; declaring, at the same time, that “ they 
would not be done again as they had been at Stock- 
port,“ and, collecting their scattered forces once 
more, soon bid adicu to their polite and hospitable 
hosts. 

At Rochdale “ the work went bravely on.“ The 
meeting. to be held at five o’clock in the morning 
took place; it was opened with singing. Several 
addresses were delivered ; a female orator spoke very 


Panimatedly, and certeinly gave the people some use- 


ful advice. Delegates were appointed to proceed 

into the northern parts of Lancashire, and into York- 

shire. The meeting, at the conclusion of the pro- 

ceedings, formed in procession, and marched to 

Bacup, where all the mills were stopped, and a 

meeting, at which the usual resolutions were passed, 

was held. A party then proceeded on to Haslingden, 

and the towns in its neighbourhood; while the main 

division marched to ‘Todmorden; and, the hands being 

found to be already out, merely halted to rest, and 

then returned home. It was afflicting to see the poor 

creatures struggling into their own town again. 

Covered with sweat and dust—foot-sore— worn out 

with exertion—they did not look like the men who, 

with heads erect and smiles upon their countenances, 

had marched forth by cock-crow, like an army to 

battle. Yet they were the very same, and, after a 

period of repose, resumed their look of determina- 

tion, and scemed as enthusiastic as ever. 

A brigade from Oldham visited Heywood and 

Rochdale during the day. Bolton was agitated ; 

mectings were held anew ; many of the mills were 

stopped ; and it was generally expected that the town 

would be invaded by the“ rough lads of Bury and 

Ileywood. In Preston a mecting was held in Chad- 

wick’s orchard. ‘The two delegates trom Ashton 

urged the people to strike immediately, and join the 

‘national movement.“ It was . to do so. 

Before noon nearly all the mills had been stopped, 
and incursions into the country had been made by 
the turn-outs of Preston. 

A host of meetings had been held all over the 
district. IIosts of movements, small and great, had 
been going on. Marching, meeting, deliberatang, 
and pushing a-head, in every wa tit circumstances 
might {dictate, were tle only occupations of the 
legion of workers. ‘Thejstrike was fmuch, extended. 
An area of 100 miles in ciréumfetence, the most 
densely populated portion of the empire, was boil- 
ing, and bubbling, and sending forth its living lava, 
to overrun, and render like itself, other and distant 
localities. A population of a million and zu quarter 
was now immediately affected. 

Mighty as the movement had become, it began 
thus early to show that it would accomplish nothing. 
As the sanguine felt their enthusiasm expand, and as 
they became more and more fixed in their determina- 
tion to have “ the charter and nothing less, the more 
prudent-—the men with large familics-—the more timid 
and more distressed—clamoured more curnestly for 
wages, as the first step. Ihe wage men wo the 
charter men, as we shall sce by-and-by, were at issue ; 
and the very unity, which alone had enabled the 
turn-outs to succeed thus, far, failed when the power 
they had raised up had to be, wielded for the promo- 
tion of some end. 

How were the middle classes of the disturbed 
districts affected by the movements of the operatives ? 

The middle classes, or,rather a very large majorit 
of them, had for a long period shown much commi- 
seration for the intense sufferings of the people. As 
“a fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,“ so, 
perhaps, the fact that their own losses and distresses 
had for some time been multiplying, may account, 
in part, for the increased sympathy shown by the 
middle towards the labouring portions of the coim- 
munity in the districts referred to. This fae‘ 
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at allevents in the next session. They urge the 
League, therefore, to continue and to redouble 
their efforts—and they appear to show good reason 
for believing that Sir Robert will not be loath to 
yield; nay! that, in point of fact, he insidiously in- 
vites a gentle pressure from without. 

We are far from disputing the phenomena of the 
cuse—but we think the practical conclusion founded 


upon them by our zealous free-trade contemporares 


to be somewhat broader than the premises will 
bear. The liberal organs will not, we crust, take 
amiss from us a few reminiscences nich they seem 
to have overlooked, but which we hold to be part 
and parcel of the question. We may be forgiven, 
then, for reminding these zealous and 2 co- 
adjutors in a good cause, that the abolition of the 
corn monopoly is not with the League, as it may 
be consistently enough with those who have never 
cen so far, a 1 of degree, but of principle. 
lhe total repeal of the corn laws is pursued by this 
body, not as the best settlement, merely, of a much 
litigated question, but as the only righteous settle- 


ment of it. This, indeed, is the characteristic dis- 
unction of that confederacy—that it seeks justice 


in the afternoon. 

Meanwhile, the invaders and *' 
meeting on Park green. + 
were present. It v. As peso] 
decision of a . 
Manchester as soon as possible, was known. Some 
of the, strangers were more than decided in their di- 
etions to the men of Macclesfield; they said, 
* Macclesficld must stand out; and if the people at- 
tempted to return to work before the decision, for 
which they had agreed to wait, was published, they 
would be forced out again in an hour by the brave 
men of Stockport, who would be ready to march the 
moment that acarricr pigeon, sent off by parties who 
would“ remain to sce that Macclestield did its duty,’ 
arrived to tell of the ? traitorous delinquency.’ ‘This 
was the tyranny of the majority. ‘The minority, 
however, did not quarrel with their new dictators. ” 

The shopkeepers had to provide food for the 
hungry visitors. ‘The men from Oldham had 
marched five and twenty miles, and were sharp 
set. The rde men said they were „ welly 
claimed.“ Ihe Stockport men came on their 
journey before breakfast. 
brisk demand for catables ; a demand so far exceed- 


% invaded held a 
. fifteen thousand persons 
ved to stand out until the 
ncral delegate meeting, to be held 111 


Therefore there was « 


ceived to be the popular interest, than the richer 
tradesmen and the larger capitalists. The sympathy 
of the majority of the middle classes was not merely 
confined, during the existence of the general distress, 
to the establishment of soup kitchens, relief so- 
cicties, and clothing clubs, but extended itself to an 
urgent demand for the abrogation of those remnants 
of feudalism, which, by general opinion, were con- 
sidered to be the immediate causes in the production 
of popular destitution, and middle-class bankruptcy 
and ruin. A certain quantum of trade had been 
found sufficient to employ the people at remunerative 
wages, and to provide a profitable investment for the 
capital which must pay and sustain the labourer. A 
rapid falling off in trade, clearly traceable to laws 
which forbid its due and healthy extension, had 
kept throwing more and more labourers out of cm- 
ployment, and eating away the property of the trades. 
man and capitalist. It was natural, then, that a 
general desire for the removal of a grievance ut last 
coming to the very doors of men who had looked 
on with listless apathy in times when the working 
men were but too correetly predicting the disastrous 
results of the longer continuance of that very grie- 
vance—should exist. The many and urgent appeals 
made by the master mayulacturers to the legislature, 


ing the supply, that the town, to use the ex pression 


for the removal of all commercial restrictions, though 
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the enemy used the occasion to sow dissensions 
between workman and mastcr, had inspired a great 
portion of the community with the hope that new 
channels would be thrown open for the dammed-up 
commerce of the country; and that thus a measure of 
relief, compared to which the most magnificent and 
extensive private charity was but a drop in the 
bucket, would be accorded. When the fine profes- 
sions made in the specch,’’ were followed by 
the paltry pedlerings of the Peel ministry, a general 
feeling of indignation and disappointment took pos- 
session of all who had looked to parliament for aid. 
The middle-class sufferers and sympathisers lost hope 
of the immediate chance of redress at the hands of 
men who sneered at the hourly confiscation of pro- 
tty by the decay of trade — who doubted and 
aughed at tales of suffering—who found the support 
of a hireling press in shouting down the cries of the 
famishing—and who, despite warning after warn- 
ing, seemed determined to shut their ears to remon+ 
strance, until distress drove the yet patient people 
to revolt. As hope in' tho l 
sympathy with the people increased. The sacrifices 
made to mitigate the increasing distress became 
greater and greater. Never can the amount volun- 
tarily devoted by men whose property was fast 
losing value to the relief of their workmen—by 
working their mills at a ruinous loss, and by the 
distribution of money amongst the destitute, be fully 
ascertained; but it was enormous. But this sym- 
pathy, except in a few instances, did not extend 
actively beyond the A gone wants of the 5 
there was a general and active sympathy with t eir 
moral cravings, as displayed in their wide spread 
demands for the removal of the source and spring 
of grievances — class legislation. The sympathy 
shown was praiseworthy in the highest degree—but 
it was not that of men who mourned over the gri 
of their equals; it was that of masters, who felt for 
inferiors punished by a power superior to, and like- 
wise injuring, themselves. 

When the strike began, the millowners, ag a body, | 

cared very little for the compulsory sto „ The 
shopkeepers at Ashton and Staleybridge showed | 
some active sympathy with the turn-outs. They | 
said, ‘‘ the men cannot live upon their late wages; 
they ought to have a living for working for it; the 
unemployed ought to be employed ; while the men 
act peaceably, we will aid in keeping them from 
starving, during the continuance of their effort to 
increase their wages. The shopkeeping and trading 
classes elsewhere, pitied the condition of the turn- 
outs, and seldom refused relief to the poor creatures 
who applied to them. Further sympahy with the 
strike was not shown—did not exist. 
As political objects became more and more promi- 
nently connected with the movement, sympathy with 
the men turned into disapproval of their course. 
Every window broken by some foolish youth—every 
farthingsworth of property anywhere destroyed— 
went to rouse, also, the opposition —open and direct 
—of property. | 

The turn-outs must live. Little hadi they before- 
hand; therefore thousands upon thousands were 
compelled to beg. Bands of men and women peram.- 
bulated town and country. Every respectable house- 
holder was waited upon once, twice, five times, or 
twenty times, a day. Most of the turn-outs were 
civil and well-behaved, especially when it is remem- 
bered that many of them went hungry for twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours before they would go forth 
to solicit aid; and that the fire of famine shot from 
their anxious eyes, and animal instinct was perpe- 
tually battling. with their sense of propriety and with 
their knowledge of right and wrong—and but the 
idle and the dissolute were rude and sometimes vio- 
lent. ‘Too many timid ladies and fastidious gentle- 
men got to regard a turn-out—as people were once 
wont to picture jacobins as men in red night caps 
and shirts, destitute of breeches, and with 
unshorn chins—as a man who desired to live without 
work upon other people’s property ; a man whose 
demands it was dangerous to refuse, and who ought 
above all things to be sent to prison. ‘These begging 
parties roused still further already frightened pro- 
perty and respectability. 

Larger parties occasionally visited the squires and 
the seats of the nobility. A party of about 1,000, 

‘-wching in strict discipline, and for the time 
m. nora.“ visited ‘Trafford park, near Man- 


“under or. a with the squire, walked 
chester, had an inter ‘exion, did not the 


round his garden, by his perm. Re 
slightest mischief, 2 then quiĩetly ana i aceably 
marched away again. Another party left Stockport, 
and paid a visit to Tatlon park, the seat of W. Eger- 
ton, Esq. They civilly asked for food; it was given 
to them, and they seated themselves upon the lawn, 
unpolluted, since the days of the civil wars, by such 
a “ rank profanation.” But the yeomanry here came 
and disturbed their meal; upon whieh they dis- 
persed, split into smaller parties, and visited the 
neighbouring seats and mansions. Many similar 
visits were paid. The landowners were roused, and 
the yeomanry everywhere appeared in force. 

any singular alarms arose in the agricultural 
districts from the appearances of the turn-outs: these 
were dressed badly, their clothes were discoloured 
with the usual town shade, and their faces were 
blackened with many a day's town smoke, and dis- 
figured by dust from the roads. It was fancied by 
the good, quiet, country people, here and there, that 
the men’s intentions were as black as their faces or 
their clothes. Sometimes the — fellows, more 
from ignorance than a wilful desire to do harm, 
would repose, half a dozen at a time, amongst the 
standing corn ; and occasionally the turnip fields 
were slightly drawn upon. The weather was in- 
tensely hot, the corn was dry, why might not the 
mara ing lucifer matches and throw them 
amongst the nearly ready for the sickle? Ab- 


islature diminished, ? 


sinate Mr Clay. 


surd and improbable as it may appear, it is never- 
theless true that a belief in the possibility of such an 
attempt generally existed. It was believed, too, that 
the potato fields would be resorted to very soon. 
Thus the farmers got alarmed. 

At the beginning of the outhreak the magistrates, 
as was their duty, summoned the respectable inha- 
bitants in their respective districts to de sworn in as 
special constables. At first few came. Some de- 
— Some said the government had persevered, 
despite repeated warnings, in bringing about po ular 
tumults ; and the government might now quell them 
Others positively refused to act. As the affair pro- 
ceeded, however—as men became alarmed—as pro- 
perty men got frightened—as doubt and uncertainty 
increased—men became special constables more rea- 
og On Wednesday night there were 150 enrolled 
in Manchester. On Friday evening there were 3,000, 
most of whom were on eonstant active duty. Would 
it be fair to make the increase of the middle-class 
army of defence a test of the rapidly deepening feel- 
ings of the men of substance? But we must return 
to this part of the subject. 


General Nebos. 
FOREIGN. 


UNITED STATES. 

The South American, Captain menage has brought 
papers from New York to the 20th ult. They are 
almost destitute of interest. The most important 
event is the repeal of the Bankrupt bill, the measure 
for which had passed the House of Representatives 
and would be immediately submitted to the Senate. 
An attempt had been e at New Orleans to assas- 
The New Orleans Bee, of the 4th 
the citizens were thrown into consternation 
y by a report that an attempt had been made 
to assassinate Mr Clay in the Supreme court. The 
true version of the story appears to be this :— While 
our distinguished guest was leaving the court, in 
company with Mr Preston, an individual outside the 
railing exclaimed, ‘‘ Salute to Henry Clay,“ and dis- 
charged a pistol above his head, the ball lodging in 
the ceiling. Dreyfous is the name of the person in 
question. He is looked upon as somewhat unsettled 
in his intellect. He was immediately arrested and 
taken before the Recorder, where the affair was in- 
vestigated. Dreyfous was sent to prison, the Re- 
corder recommending that he should be treated with 
yo a mildness, as his mind was evidently dis- 
ordered. 


ult., sa 
yes 


WEST INDIES. 

The Solway steamer arrived on Wednesday, and 
brought advices from Jamaica to the 3rd inst. 

The Jamaica legislature had been prorogued by 
the governor, Lord Elgin, who remarks in his speech 
that harmony had pervaded their discussions, and 
that tranquillity prevailed among the working classes. 
The imports of British manufactures into Jamaica 
were last year to the amount of £750,000, being 
about the same as in 1841, though in 1840 they were 
£1,256,000. The new tariff, which is expected to 
operate more favourably for the planters, by reducing 
the export duty, had been passed and made public. 
In Trinidad also the legislature had adopted a new 
scale of duties, cotton and linen goods being fixed to 
pay 2 per cent., and other articles, unless specified, 
34 percent. Pork and beef are to pay 3s. per cwt., 
ak all vessels above 50 tons, 2s. The export duty 
on sugar is also lowered. In consequence of the 
large outlay for encouraging immigration, the ex- 
8 greatly exceeds the revenue, the former 

ing £80,000, and the latter only £54,000; but the 
new duties and other measures are expected to alter 
this. Other accounts are destitute of interest. 


BRASIL. 

The Riode Janeiro papers received by the Petrel 
— up to the 25th of December, contain no po- 
itical news of interest. It is broadly asserted that, 
though Mr Ellis has received marked distinctions 
from the hands of the Emperor, his mission fora 
concession of the traffic in slaves will fail. The slave 
trade is represented as proceeding most actively, and 
there appears to be but small chance of effectually 
suppressing it by the presence of our cruisers on the 
coast. 

The Buenos Ayres and Monte Video papers, re- 
ceived to the latter part of November, are equally 
barren of interesting intelligence. Skirmishes be- 
tween the troops of the contending republics are 
recoruc., but without certainty as to who were the 

arties vanquis..°4- Business was better at Monte 
ideo, where large saics Of salted hides had been 


The vessels loading in the port had spaarly all of them 
full cargoes. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Lorp ELLEnnonovGu’s ProcLamation.—The Times 
of Wednesday last published a long letter from its 
Bombay correspondent in reference to Lord Ellen- 
borough's Indian policy ; condemning the conduct of 
the Governor-general in no very measured terms. 
The effect of the intended restoration of the gates of 
Somnauth on the Hindoo population is thus noticed: 

„Lord Ellenborough’s last proclamation is indeed a 
curiosity in its way. I had oceasion officially to hear it 
read in an assembly of Brahmins and other Hindoos ; 
and, not having previously made myself acquainted with 
its purport, was not a little astonished when it was read. 
I said nothing, however, and looked for the general im- 
pression it would make; but, having asked what the as- 
sembly thought of i:, Ah!’ cried all, what justice, what 
kindness, what beneficence it is to Hindoos that the great 
British government should have sent its to Ghuz- 
nee and Cabul to get the gates of Somnauth! And does 


not the Nawab Governor-general say he is our friend and 


9 


speaks ofa ‘restored temple.’ 
it intended that the British government shall be at the 


made for the London market a? an advance in price. 


our brother? What condescension!’ This was the im. 
pression in my little assembly, and it een to be uni- 
versal among the Hindoos. ot only here around me 
but throughout India, the impression made by this un- 
fortunate document will be, that the whole war was un- 
dertaken to regain the gates of Somnauth, and that this 
— the prelude to restore Hindooism to its pristine 
glory.“ 

On the other hand, the Mahometans regard it as an 
insult to themselves :— 

„Think, however, what the impressions of humiliation 
and of scorn will be when it is known by the Mahome- 
tans. A Mahometan gentleman was with me when I had 
read it, and he turned away in evident confusion and dis-. 
gust. ‘It is clear we have eaten much dirt,’ he said 
afterwards, in allusion to it; ‘but you, Sahib loque, are 
always victorious—who can withstand you?’ If his lord- 
ship or the whole Calcutta council had set their wits to. 
work to discover a thing which would offend the Maho- 
metan population, they could not have devised a more 
suitable one than this declaration. Henceforth, as all 
will say, ‘the Hindoos are the brother and friends of 
the British government, we are not even thought of. 
Humiliated by the conquest and spoliation of Affghan- 
istan, from which thousands of our ancestors accompanied. 
Mahmoud of Ghusnee, Nadir Schah, and the conqueror. 
in the bloody battle of Faniput, our rule destroyed, and 
our race despised, henceforth we must bow our necks to 
the people whom, whenever we have had occasion to do so, 
we have defeated and despoiled.“ Will not this proclamation 


de felt as an insult wherever Mahometans are in 


bodies 
in the large cities of Delhi, and Lucknow, at Hyderabad, 
and in other Mahometan principalities ?” 
It appears also that there is no temple at Somnauth 
to receive these grand trophies of the Affghan war. 
An Indian paper says :— 

“Whither are the gates to beconducted? The temple 
of Somnauth isin ruins. The little that remains of it 
has been converted into a Mahomedan mosque. Not 
only has the remernbrance of the temple been utterly lost, 
but that temple itself has ceased to exist as a Hindos 
sanctuary, and the:re is literally no building at Somnauth 
to which the gates can be affixed, excepting a Mahome- 
dan mosque. When the gates have Leen transmit 
with all honour through Sirhind, and Rajwarra, a 
Malwa, and Guzersit, to what establishment of priests is 
the sacred deposit .o be given? There ig not a Hindoo 


_ Brahmin there to welcome them back. The whole popu- 


lation of the town is Mahomedan. The proclamation 
Who is to restore it? Is 


expense of turning a Mahomedan shrine into an idola- 
trous temple, in order that it may serve as a monument 
of its victories in Affghanistan? Will the Governoy- 
general procure a fresh idol, and set the Brahmins to re- 
consecrate the defiled gates? 


Another describes the temple of Somnauth : — 
„Lord Ellenborough knew, or ought to have known, 
that the temple of Somnauth was dedicated to Siva, and 
the odious Lingum wosship in its most detestable impu- 
rities; he knew it to be a complete ruin, and his order, if 
it mean anything, appears to mean the restoration of the 
temple and shrine under the most publicly announced 
approbation and patronage of the Governor-general, and 
of course, we presume, at the expense of the British go- 
vernment.”’ : 
And to crown the whole, it is said, the gates are 
rotten, and not sandal wood after all. 


Tue Arrairs oF PoLanp.— Warsaw, Jan. 10.— 
The Emperor Nicholas is still prosecuting, with un- 
abated perseverance, his system of annihilation in 
respect of Poland. Seventeen years ago the landed 
proprietors of that kingdom were compelled to borrow 
a sum of 200,000,000f., and had mortgaged, as a gua- 
rantee for its repayment, one-third of their property. 
The plan had been submitted to the Diet and received 
its sanction, and a law was passed to authorise the 
establishment of the Territorial association.“ The 
officers were to be elected by the parties interested, 
without any interference on the part of government, 
of which the association was declared entirely inde- 
pendent. The members of the association had ac- 
cordingly been allowed to manage their own affairs, 
and elect their own officers, when, having lately 
appointed three Polish gentlemen (who had just 
returned from Siberia, where they had been exiled 
in 1831), assessors for the department of Augustow, 
the Emperor annulled their election, and, in despite 
of the law, decreed that he should hereafter himself 
fill up the vacancies in the administration. 


The Helvetie says :—‘* While Mont St Bernard and 
all the lateral valleys are covered with snow, the 
Simplon is almost free from it, and it is as easily 

assed as inthe summer. So mild a winter has not 
en experienced there for many years. The wind 
has, indeed, at times been very high, but no calamity 
has occurred; no avalanche has fallen, and no tra- 
veler has been impeded in his passage. 


DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN. 


East Inp1a Hovse.—A special general court of the 
proprietors of stock was held at the East India house, 
on Wednesday, to call the attention of the court 
to the papers which have recently been printed and 
laid before the proprietors, in relation to the com- 
micsion of inquiry held at Sattara in October, 1836, 
and tha conduct of the commissioners who sat on 
that inquicv.“ The court was but thinly attended. 
Mr Lewis, having been called upon by the chairman, 

rt, Moving :— 

W. bey . pe ett anxious 3 of all the circum= 
stances of the case of the Kaiah of Sattara, this court * 2 
opinion that justice, no less than the character of the Britis 5 
vernment in India, require either that the Rajah be sm yt 
his throne, or a full and impartial inquiry be instituted in 

the circumstances of his ease.“ es en 
Mr Sullivan seconded the motion. In Al ’ 
the Rajah of Sattara had passed through a severe 
ordeal, perfectly unscathed. The Chairman — . 
that the time of the proprietors and the direc . 
so frequently occupied by these fruitless discussions, 
after — have been so repeatedly come to. — 
court adjourned till Thursday, when the debate 
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resumed, bu t the motion was ultimately defeated by 
46 to 16. : 

Tux Hum. «we Society.—The anniversary festival 
of this very excellent society was celebrated in the 
usual manne ‘rt at the Freemason’s tavern on Wednes- 
day. The chair was taken by or John Russell. 
The secretary announced a long list of subscriptions, 
amountingi u the aggregate to nearly £1,000. In the 
course of t he evening, the persons who had been 
rescued fror a death by the exertions of their brave 
and humane fellow-creatures entered the room, and 
made their bow to their preservers and to the com- 
pany, after“ vhich the medals were distributed. 


SwipWREC ‘KED FisHERMEN’s SocieTy.—During the 
past week u awards of seventy fishermen and mariners 
arrived in L ondon from different parts of the coast, 
from whence e they had been sent by the different 
agents of t his society. These men were boarded, 
lodged, and . provided with clothes, until Friday, 
when they were all sent to their respective 
homes in Er igland, Scotland, and Ireland, at the ex- 
pense of the society. The sum of £150 had been 
forwarded : to Dublin, for the relief of parents, 
widows, an d orphans of those who have been 
wrecked upc m the Irish coast; and upwards of £50 
have also be en received by those families who have 
suffered on t he coast of England. 


Woop Pa vemMENT.—At the annual meeting of the 
members of the Metropolitan Patent Wood Paving 
company on Wednesday, it was stated that arrange- 
ments were now onthe tapis for carrying out the 
wood paving in St George's, in Bond street; in St 
Marylebone, Baker street and other places; and in 
St Pancras, ‘ the inhabitants ot Tottenham-court road 
had made a great stir in the matter. Several gentle- 
men address ed the meeting, and it was stated that 
the greatest’ preventive to slipping on the wood pav- 
ing was clea nliness, and that a cart had been invent- 
ed, under tl te patronage of the government, which 
cleansed the streets as it passed over them, and en- 
tirely did aw ay with manual labour. A new horse- 
shoe was sh own, manufactured expressly for horses 
passing over wood paving; its outer surface is con- 
vex and has two edges, entirely preventing the pos- 
sibility of sli pping. 

FokEION ( latrite.—The following are a few inter- 
esting parti culars respecting the foreign cattle 
trade :—Tote dl imports of live stock from all foreign 
countries sin ce the passing of the tariff to 3rd Dec., 
1842 :—-Oxer 1, 2734, cows, 637, total, 3,217; sheep, 
654; pigs, 72 . Comparative sales in Smithfield mar- 
ket on 7th Ja n., 1842, and 16th Jan., 1843 ;—1842— 
beasts, 2,812; sheep, 23,294; pigs, 412. 1843— 
beasts, 2,937 ; sheep, 29,560; pigs, 397. Prices in 
1842 :—Prim e beef, 48. 6d. to 4s. 8d. per stone of 
8 lbs; bestm iutton, 4s. 10d. to 5s. per ditto ; best 
porkers, 58. 2d. to 5s. 4d. per ditto. Prices in 
1843:—Prim e beef, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d.; best mutton, 
4s. to 4s. 4d. ; best porkers, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. 


BuFFALOES INSMITHFIELD MArKEtT.—Considerable 
curiosity was excited in Smithfield market on Friday 
morning, in e onsequence of the arrival from St Law- 
rence of two b uffaloes. Originally they were brought 
from Gibralta r, and imported into the metropolitan 
market by ar 1 English farmer. They were in good 
condition, tho ugh their.appearance was not the most 
fleshy. They were, it was said, purchased early in 
the day for £1 5. 


ExTRAORDD An DeatH.—On Saturday an inquest 
was held befor e Mr Carter, in the Kent road, on the 
body of Edwa d Halcombe Dare, aged 15, a gentle- 
man cadet, lat’ ly pursuing his studies at the Royal 
Military acade my at Woolwich, and who died under 
the following « :ircumstances :—Edward Dare, Esq., 
of North Curm y, Somerset, deposed that the deceased 
was his son, ¢ nd had been studying at the Royal 
Military acade my at Woolwich. Witness was on a 
visit to Mr Ha lcombe of Hatcham house, New cross. 
On Thursday e vening deceased was taken to him by 
the groom of } Ir Adams, deceased’s uncle, with a 
letter explainu ig that deceased had left the academy 
and returned h ome to North Curry in a very agitated 
state, in cons equence of communications made to 
him by some of the other pupils, who had represented 
the difficultics and dangers he would have to meet 
in the studies and life he was destined to pursue. 
He had heard enough to satisfy himself that the de- 
ceased sufferer l under agitation arising from what 
had been said to him, and which had led to his 
abruptly quitt ing the academy. Witness endea- 
voured to sooth e him, and told him it was not his 
fault, and hew ould see Captain Barnaby, and have 
the boy who hi id told him such strange tales expelled 
from the schoo l. Deceased went to bed, and com- 
plained greatly of being cold. He had not been in 

ed long before he got up, complaining of sickness 
and great thirs t, and drank some water. He then 
went to bed age in, and in less than an hour witness 
was shocked a t discovering he was a corpse. A 
surgeon was cal led in, who found the deceased dead. 
He felt satisficc 1 the deceased had not taken any- 
thing improper, but that his death was attributable 
to nervous excit ement. ‘The coroner said he did not 
think the jury n ced go into the question as to what 
had passed between the deceased and the pupils of 
the academy, ur iless it had to do with the cause of 
death. It migh t be lamented jthat anything should 
be said to operat e upon a weak mind, but at the same 
time it did not s ppear that there was anything cri- 
minal as far as the evidence went. The question 
was, had the dei :eased died from natural causes, or 


from violence or every The jury returned a verdict 
that the decease! died from natural causes. 


_ Suppen Deat:4.—On Tuesday Mr Wakley held an 
inquest on the body of Courtney Smith, aged sixty- 
nine, of Park street, Grosvenor square. The de- 
ceased was broth er of the late Sir Sidney Smith. He, 


on Saturday afternoon, entered a shop, saying, 
% May I be allowed to rest for a few minutes? and 
sat down in a chair, immediately upon which he 
placed his right arm on the counter, and resting his 
head in his hand, seemed to faint. A surgeon was 
instantly sent for, but deceased on his arrival was 
dead. ‘The Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P. for 
Northampton, deposed that the deceased, who was a 

entleman of —— fortune, was his uncle. 
He left home on Saturday, about one o' clock, being 
in the enjoyment of his usual good health. Thejury 
returned a verdict, ‘‘ Natural death.“ 


PROVINCIAL. 


The Bolton Free Press states that the requisition to 
Mr Ainsworth, the member for that borough, callin 
on him to resign, had received the signatures of 54 


the purpose, who were very uncourteousl received. 


his seat. 


Thursday. The candidates were Sir Samuel Spry, 


and at the close the poll stood thus—Mr O. B. G. 
Sawle, 161; Sir S. T. Spry, 165; majority, 4. 


—Nottingham Review. 


Fragments of the gate-posts and to 
since been found in the river 


come from a distance. Welshman. 


head of the Chain pier. Yesterday se’nnight, at the 
depth of 86 feet below the surface, a stratum of rock 
was encountered, which defied all the efforts of the 


the hardest steel, and after persevering for two days 
and a half, the attempt was given over, and the work 
abandoned, at least for the present.— Brighton Herald. 


Law v. Lrons.—A person who is connected with 


attraction, and finished, 4 la Van Amburg 
tering the den with the lion, which latter feat highly 


may be easily imagined, when he informed them 
that he preferred the company of the lions of the 


of remaining where he was until after twelve o'clock 
on Saturday night, when the strong arm of the law, 
for the time being, would be powerless. Threats and 
persuasions were alike unavailing ; all the satisfac- 
tion they could obtain was, that if they wanted him 
they might come and take him. After some time, 
the plaintiff appeared, and was so well pleased with 
the joke that an amicable arrangement soon took 
place.— Bolton Free Preas. 


EXTRAORDINARY OccuRRENCE.—One of the most 
singular occurrences it has ever been our lot to re. 
cord took place on Sunday week, in the parish 
of ‘Treleach-ar-Bettws, in this county. The whole 
of the circumstances form astrange wild tale, proving 
forcibly “ that truth is stranger than fiction.” It 
appears that about seven years ago, a farmer named 
William Jones, residing at Croes-Evan, in the parish 
of Treleach-ar-Bettws died, and was buried in Tre- 
leach churchyard. It was well known to several of 
his neighbours and intimate acquaintances that he 
had made a will, which left the principal part of his 
property to a distant relative, and that he had left 
comparatively little to his wife. After his decease 
strict search was made for this will, but it was no- 
where to be found, and shrewd suspicions were en- 
tertained that the wife had made away with it. 
However, in the absence of any will, she took pos- 
session of the property and lived in the enjoyment of 
it until the present time. r conscience, it is sup- 


sed, troubled her occasionally, and she dropped 
— thes 2 me law well 


* 


On receiving the requisition, without looking at its hosiery and lace trades in Nottingham is 

contents, he handed 1 deputation a a —_ 
ly, and wishing them Good morning.“ left the . 

saa The answer of their member contained not | of frames, and this at — time = * in 

the slightest notice of the requisition of the Bolton former times, the demand was grea 

electors, nor any announcement that he would resign and East India trades.— N 


Norriwonan ErxOrrom Parrrion.—There can be | the price still continues below the av = 
ite 6 ty that the 23 * the epee of manufacture. Welsh bars, by * enue, belie u 
r ter will be carried on, an s week a num- 

ber of speaker’s warrants have been served: indeed, — „ last nine days. 
we can assure our readers that no pains or expense F Imo va ws 

are to be spared to wrest the independence of the Newo 
town out of the hands of the tory corrupters. There | at present so great, that 6, 190 are receiving in-door 
are reports very current in the town that Mr Walter | or out-door parochial relief; and thore are 480 in- 
has resigned, but we believe they are quite incorrect. | mates in the union workhouse. In Leeds the relief 


“Resecca” at Krpwetty.—On Saturday night, | period, the number of app 
or early on Sunday morning, this renowned lady | creased from 3,481 to 14, 

with some of her daughters paid de bi, gate, dea 
e 1 — 4 will, in a few years, be as conspicuous for ita lead- 
It is worthy of | mine works as it was two centuries ago. The rich 
remark that the Garreg road is kept in repair by the | Veins of lead ore will ere long * * gp & — 
parish and borough of Kidwelly, notwithstanding power of steam engines; and it is fondly ＋ „ ’ 
which the trust erected this gate and now receive that the hardy population of the Peak hills . lin 
the tolls. Some of the folks living in the vicinity of again be cheered by ‘ggg 5 n ng Bo 
the gate say that they heard, about the time that the | permanent employment. ees 0 5 a 
gate was destroyed, the trampling of a great number | Persons have been formed to 3 steam en stem 
of horses, which proves that the parties must have | 4 very many old mines in the vicinity of Kyam, 


pleased the trio of kidnappers, who were waiting to farm occupied 
conduct him to durance vile. Their consternation 


enough,“ and ‘ that no one could punish another for 
— ap with a will, provided it were not de- 
stroyed;“ she was also heard to say ‘‘ that the law 
could not touch her if she had buried the will in her 
husband's coffin.” These circumstances being com- 
municated to her husband's relatives, it was de- 
termined to take steps to ascertain how far their 
suspicions of her dishonesty were confirmed. On 
Monday manning nt the grave in which ald William 
Jones had been buried, was found to have been dia- 
turbed during the night, and filled with fresh earth. 
Who had done this, was, and is still, a mystery! It 
is supposed, however, as the deeds have since come 
to light, that the relatives committed the dari 
sacrilege, and found the will and other deeds 
been buried in the coffin with the old man. There 
will be work cut out for the gentlemen of the long 


electors, being a majority of at least thirty to forty 2 ene J — rA 
votes, of those who would be likely to be brought to | denies its existene . 

the poll. The requisition was presented to Mr ren 

Ainsworth on Friday by a deputation appointed for 


Srars or TnapE.— The general state of both the 


ually worse, especially the former, as we 
— i but of 1 — and the stopping 


Review.——At 
d at as low a price as 


Manchester goods have been 


before known, and the letters from India and 
Bopmin Exzction.—The election of a member to | a er 
represent this borough in parliament took place on China hold out but little encouragement. The 


from Leeds is to the effect that in fine 0 


ob kinds of 
on behalf of the tories, and Mr C. B. U- Gawle, the — — I 

son of Sir Joseph Sawle, Bart, a whig. e worse than they were a few weeks Nearly 
received the support of the Vivians and Molesworth che same tale may be told of Huddersfield and Black- 
— — t . — of the wit | oy dun At Leicester 
candidate kept a-head, but at one o’c ey : emand abservable. 
both polled 106. It was then a neek-and-neck race, une 3 _ 


e prospecta are stated to 


and Bradford a trifling improve- 


Ino TnapE.— At Merthyr Tydvil a statement as 
to the iron trade shows, according to the Silurian, that 


t of 
oted 
per ton. veral 
from Dowlais and 


as low as from £4 108. to £ 


GENERAL Distress.—The distreas at Newoastle is 


granted to out-door paupers is now £9,250 above 
what it was three years ago; and, within the same 

ade; ſor relief has in- 
.— Yorkshireman. 


MINING IN THE Peax.— This far famed district 
once 


where lead ore is said to abound in rich abundance. 


By the aid of practical mining agents from Cornwall, 
Briauton.—A sudden stop has been put to the | 3, ; 
further progress of the * well forming at the and some few natives of the Peak 


pete of 2 A* 
there is a great probability that nearly the o 
works will be cleared from the impeding element — 
water.—Derby Reporter. 


workmen to bore through it. It turned the point of n 


Witcnornart!—A most — case of super - 
stition occurred a few days since, by which a re- 
spectable young man, a son of Mr Cooper Hlsden, of 

ham, was near losing his life. The facts were re- 


hims lf, states that he 
Mr Wright’s collection of wild beasts, which is now 8 neg 1 
exhibiting in Liverpool, was arrested for debt. After | of Ely, about three ' clock in the afternoon. Having 
some conversation with the sheriff's officer, he in- ber to call at Stuntney, he proceeded by way of 
vited him and his followers to view the animals, to Ely, and thence by footpath across the meadows. 
which they consented; he deseribed each 4 Darkness coming on, and not being certain of the 


ys since for Thetford, in the Isle 


road, he made up to a light in the stable of 8 smigll 


s 
y aman named Dent. Here ne 
found a young man, of whom he inquired the wa 
to Thetford. The youth seemed greatly alarmed, 
but consented to show him the road. Having to 


forest to the lions of the law, and stated his intention | Pe the door of the house, he saw a man in the act 


of nailing a horseshoe on the threshold. The mo- 
ment he saw him, the man—believing it was the 
witch—rushed upon and struck him a violent blow 
with the hammer he was using at the time. Fortu- 
nately it missed his head, and descended on his 
shoulder. He then ran into his house and called for 
his gun, threatening to put an end to the existence 
of the supposed author of his trouble. ‘The feclings 
of a young man who had lost his way in a lone 
place, suspected of witchcraft, children clinging 
round the father, and screaming for fear of the witch ; 
the mother holding the father’s arm, imploring him 
not to shoot; the son calling out, “It’s not the 
witch, father, but a man;“ expecting every moment 
to be his last can be better imagined than described. 
The young man he first saw was endeavouring to 
get him out of the way of his infatuated father, say- 

ing he was sure he would kill him, relating to him 
their misfortunes and sufferings under the influence 
of witchcraft for some time past, and saying that he 

himself had dreamed three successive nights that his 

father was nailing a horse-shoe on the door—that 

the witch made her appearance, and was shot; and 

that they had lost, through witches, a cow and cafe, 

and their old mar, within the last few days. Fortu- 

nately, the young man escaped to the road, and 

reached ‘Thetford in safety. e vouch for the truth 

of the above, without exaggeration, although one 

can scarcely believe that in the year 1843, and 

within a mile of the colleges and cathedral church 

of Ely, such superstition and ignorance could pre- 

vail.— Correspondent of Gambridge Independent. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Murtitation at LERDS.— The inquest on the mu- 
tilated remains of a woman’s body found in the Aire 
at Leeds, sat again on Monday, the 6th inst, without 
eliciting much further information. Medical wit- 
nesses expressed an opinion that the woman had 
been between twenty and thirty years of age; that 
she had died from loss of blood, probably caused by 
wounds in the large vessels of the neck; that she 
had not destroyed herself ; that the mutilations of 
the body and breaking of the ribs had been done 
after death ; and that the body had been some weeks 
inthe water. The inquest was again adjourned to 
the 29th instant. 


SubextNvO Occurrence at Newnury.—On Satur- 
day evening, the 4th instant, while Mr II. Cuthbert, 
the leading actor, was standing on the stage at the 
close of the porformances, he heard a sercan in the 
pit, and, looking over the orchestra, saw Mr Hall, 
the leader of the band, stagger, and placing his hand 
to his back, exclaim, “I have been stabbed’ He 
immediately jumped over into the pit, where he saw 
Mrs Hall lying between the seats on the floor, 
bleeding profusely from a wound in her hand. He 
immediately got her on the stage, and imagining that 
her husband had done it, gave her in care of some of 
the company, and returned to the pit, where he 
found Mr Hall lying across one of the benches, 
bleeding copiously from two frightful wounds, one 
in the back, and the other on the shoulder. He was 
taken on the stage, where Mr Hooper, surgeon of 
the town, was directly in attendance on him. He 
dressed the wounds, and the unfortunate man was 
conveyed to his lodgings in a very dangerous state. 
During the whole of the time the surgeon was attend- 
ing on Mr Hall, the wretched woman was alarming- 
ly outrageous, calling him her“ Dear George.“ On 
examining her hands he found the wound was super- 
ficial. The woman, who was quite sober, refused to 
give any account of the transaction. On searching 
the pit, a large pig knife covered with blood, was 
picked np near the spot, which, on subsequent in- 
quiry, it was found Bt had borrowed a short time 
= from a butcher in the neighbourhood. 

calousy has been assigned as the cause of this rash 
attempt. ‘The wretched woman has been ever since 
in a state bordering on insanity. She was formerly 
Miss Rogers, daughter of a provincial actor, and has 
been but lately married to Hall. Mr. Hooper stated 
that had the wound on the back been any lower, 
instant death must have occurred. 


IRELAND. 


Tun University Execrion.—The election of a 
member for the Dublin university, in place of Mr 
(now judge) Jackson, took place on Friday, in the 
examination hall of the college. Mr George Alex- 
ander Hamilton was the only candidate proposed, 
and was of course declared by the Provost duly elected. 


ResuRRECTIONistTs;—Great excitement was caused 
at Cork, on Friday week, by the discovery that a 
dead body had been stolen, and was being conveyed 
to one of the most eminent anatomists and practi- 
tioners of the city. The body was discovered by the 
turnpike man on the western road, on its way to 
town, and the partics who had possession of it were 
delivered into the custody of the police. An inquest 
was held on the body, and a 3 of natural death 
was returned; after which it was given up to the 
friends of the deceased. The Mayor ordered the 
prisoners, William Walsh, Jeremiah Fitzgerald, and 
Mary Connell, to be kept in custody, until the matter 
had been communicated to the government. The 
space in front of the Bridewell was thronged to ex- 
cess all day, with men, women, and children, and 
the denunciations uttered against the doctors were 
both loud and deep. Indeed, it was feared at one 
time that an attack would have been made on some of 
the partics concerned, but fortunately no breach of 
the peace occurred, 


a * 


SCOTLAND. 


The decrease in the number of unemployed of 
Paisley, during the last week, amounted to 793. ‘The 
list is now reduced to about 8,000. 


Srranok Generosity.—There is now to be seen at 
the shop of Mr Rait, goldsmith, Buchanan street, 
Glasgow, a beautiful and richly chased tea and coffee 
service of plate, together with a magnificent silver 
candelabrum, presented with equal generosity and 
delicacy of feeling to Mr Alison, sheriff of the county, 
by an unknown individual in one of the commercial 
cities of England. The following inscription is 
engraven on the tribute: 

„To Archibald Alison, Esq., 
Author of the ‘History of Europe — the 
French Revolution,’ 
In testimony of the sense entertained of the benefits 
he has conferred upon his country ! 
From an Unknown Donor.” 
To mar by any eulogistic commentary of our own 
the effect of this clegant yet simple act of homage 
paid to a good and gifted man would bea sin against 
correct taste and feeling. For those, moreover, who 
know the worth and work of him to whom this work 
of admiring respect has been paid by an enlightened 
English citizen, all such commentaries were super- 
(luous, and for those who possess not that knowledge, 
‘useless, since in their hand neither our columns nor 
the columns of any respectable British journalist are 
likely to befound.— Glasgow Constitutwnal. 


Romantic Deatn or A Hicuianp Giri.—The 
Inverness Herald details the following melancholy 
incident, which oceurred during a snow storm in the 
north, on the fataland memorable 13th of January :— 
A piper, residing at or near Riconich of Kea, Suther- 


landshire, arranged with a young female of the name | been held in other quarters, producing their natural 


that parish, and accompany her on a visit to her mo- 
ther, residing at Edderachylis. Although the day 
was snowy and drifty, the piper kept his appoint- 
ment; but, as the girl did not make her appearance, 
he proceeded on his journey to her mother's, Icaving 
injunctions that the girl should not attempt to follow 
him on so stormy a day. Shortly after the girl 
arrived, and accustomed to the inclemency of the 
weather, would listen to no caution and brook no 
delay. She took the road and soon missed it, and 
became benumbed and overcome with cold. When 
it was discovered that she had not arrived at her 
destination, the whole inhabitants of the countryside 
turned out in quest ofher. After several days of fruit- 
less search, she was at last found frozen, in a sitting 
posture, beside a stream, within a mile and a half of 
the ferry of Kyle Sku. She appeared to have been 
in the act of changing her stockings for a dry pair 
she carried with her, when she was arrested by the 
hand of death ; and was found with one hand hold- 
ing her plaid about her head, and the other resting 
as u support to her body upon her knee. 


LAW AND POLICE. 
IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Tun Quexn v. BApGER AND ornENS.— Lord Den- 

man gave his decision in this important case in the 

court of Queen's Bench on Saturday. It will 

be recollected that, during the disturbances in 

Staffordshire, Mr O’Neil was apprehended on a 

charge of using seditious language at a meeting of 

chartists held near Dudley. He was committed for 

trial on that charge: he subsequently tendered as 

bail two persons who were town councillors of Bir- 

mingham; but the defendants, Mr Badger and the 

Kev. Mr Cartwright, before whom they attended, 

refused to accept the bail on the ground that these 

persons had attended and taken a prominent part at 

chartist meetings. O' Neil subsequently applied to 

this court for a rule calling upon the defendants to 

show cause why a criminal information should not 

be filed against them for having refused to accept 

the bail. A rule nisi was granted, and the point was 

afterwards discussed at the bar; the Solicitor-general 

and Mr Waddington showing cause against the rule, 

and Mr Erle and Mr Boothby supporting it. ‘The court 

took time to deliberate on its judgment, and on 

Saturday Lord Denman delivered the following judg- 

ment, which, on account of its extreme importance, 

we give at length :— 

„% We have thought it our duty to read the affidavits, 

and give full consideration to this very important case, 

and to explain the reasons of our decision. If our re- 

marks should affect any further legal proceedings, our 

silence might be followed by the same inconvenience 

which, indeed, is inseparable from the exercise of that 

jurisdiction which we are now asked to bring into opera- 

tion. This application was made on behalf of Arthur 

George O'N oil, who was apprehended for seditious lan- 

guage, sald to have been used at an unlawful assembly 

held at Dudley last August; and he was taken before Mr 

Badger and the Rev. Mr Cartwright, two magistrates of 
the county of Stafford, upon that charge. They required 

him to find two surcties of £100 each for his appearance 

to take his trial, and be of good behaviour in the mean 

time ; but when two persons of the names of Page and 

Trueman were tendered to the above-mentioned magis- 

trates as his bail, they were refused, though perfectly 

solvent and in respectable circumstances (being town 

councillors of Birmingham, for which office they must 

possess a qualification of £1000 over and above what 

would pay their debts), on the alleged ground that they 

had attended chartist meetings ; the two magistrates as- 

signed no (ther reason, though they stated they had other 
reasons. Por this refusal a rule for a criminal informa- 
tion was granted, which has been discussed on showing 

cause. The affidavits in answer to the rule disclose facts 
which prove that a highly disturbed and alarming state 
of things existed in the neighbourhood at the time the 
bail were tendered. It appears that large numbers 
of colliers and other workmen had withdrawn from 
their employ, and had commenced acts of extreme 
violence, inciting other workmen; and had even pro- 
ceeded to the destruction of property, to intimidation, 
and riot. Large meetings of such persons were held, 
whose passions were inflamed by seditious harangues ad- 
— to them by strangers, traveling about the country 
under the name of chartists ; that there was considerable 
and imminent danger that the peace would be broken, 
and most fearful anarchy become universal. Her 
Majesty had denounced the proceedings on the 13th of 
August by a proclamation, which called upon the magis- 
trates to act with promptitude and vigour in the suppres- 
sion of such meetings and the apprehension of the offen- 
ders. By the magistrates and police, aided by special 
constables and the military, which were absolutely indis- 
pensable, such meetings were prevented or dispersed, 
and the parties accused of breaking the peace were 
arrested and handed over for trial in the courts of justice. 
O' Neil, who has obtained this rule, is one of the persons 
against whom information of misconduct was laid on 
oath before the magistrates, and we understand he is to 
take his trial on that charge; we shall, therefore, abstain 
from comment on all particulars alleged against him ; 
but the court is bound to express an opinion upon some 
of the topics enlarged upon at the bar, and on the 
grave nature of the proceedings. The right of workmen 
to meet together for considering the amount of wages, or 
of frecly discussing public grievances, is foreign to this 
subject. The — is not that workmen assembled 
to devise means for bettering their condition, but that 
others took advantage of their quarrel with their masters; 
and finding vast numbers unemployed, ignorant, and 
disaffected, sought to incite them to every kind of out- 
rage—not that the discussion of public grievances had 
been intemperately conducted, but that tumultuous 
assemblies, rendering all discussion impossible, led to 
speeches and conduct which must have been expected to 
lead to violent meetings, outbreaks, conflicts with the 
lawful authorities, and almost certain bloodshed, and 
very probably to universal pillage. Whether or not 
these meetings had been held in the inunediate neigh- 
bourhood of Dudley is of small importance they had 


expected to follow this example, and im this sta te of thin 
the meeting in question was announced. Itw as chanrved 
on the argument, that few deeds of violence we xe actual] 
committed in that district, and those by no 
formidable character; if that be so, we have no doubt 
when we regard the materials and the instrume ‘nts of nis. 
chief that were prepared, that it is to be aser bed to + 
vigilance, the spirit, and real humanity with | which the 
magistrates enforced the law, as her Majesty's proclama- 
tion enjoined them; we think they are untitled * 
the gratitude of their sovereign and the c ount ry for 
their conduct, and we are of opinion that t hey would 
have deserted their duty if they had not commit ted O'Neil 
for trial for the part he was proved to have ken at the 
meeting which they most properly dispersed « m the 26th 
of August. At this point of time a new stati of things 
has arisen, the law has been fully vindicated, th e seditious 
assembly has been dissolved, the agitators, as they called 
themselves, are withdrawn from it without sei ious inter- 
ruption, and secured, that their imputed ofen es may be 
investigated before a jury. Standing chan ed with a 
misdemeanour, O'Neil claims the right of ew ry man so. 
charged, to be released from prison and admi ited to bail 
on producing sufficient sureties. He says h e tendered, 
such to the magistrates, who refused to ree cive them 
not from an objection to their sufficiency, bu t from cor. 
rupt, partial, and arbitrary motives, with the determina- 
tion to keep him in prison, when their dut y required 
them, under the circumstances, to bail him ind release 
him out of custody. We have, first, to consid er whether 
this refusal was a lawful act, a point on wl lich no se- 
rious doubt was entertained. Neither of t he learned 
counsel who opposed the rule contended tha t a magis- 
trate can lawfully reject bail at his own diser etion, or is 
at liberty, when bail is offered, to enter into oa , investiga- 
tion as to the character or opinions of such ba il, provided 
he is satisfied of their sufficiency to answer i or the ap- 
pearance of the party in the amount reasonab ly required 
for that purpose. The law is clear, and is as old as the 
statute of Westminster, 13 Edward I. c. 15. Lord Coke 
in his commentary upon that statute (2nd Inst itute, 19] 05 
says that to deny a man plevin who is ple isable, and 
thereby to detain him in prison, is a great offence, and 
grievously to be punished; and Lord Hale (c. 17) adopts 
the same remark; and Hawkins (2, c. 15), sp eaks of re- 
fusal of bail as an indictable offence. Bla kstone, re- 
ferring to the ancient statute (4th book, c.22), the Habeas 
Corpus and the bill of Rights, calls it an offer ice against 
the liberty of the subject. If, then, sucher efusal took 
place from improper motives, it might be ti cated as a 
criminal offence, and made subject to an in lictment or 
information. The affidavits on which the rule was 
granted accused the magistrates of motives corrupt, par- 
tial, personal, and arbitrary; but even the deponents 
themselves do not mean to charge pecuniary corruption, 
or personal malice, or any feeling of revenge jn the sense 
of giving an unfair advantage to one litigan t party over 
another. The only censurable feelings tha t can with 
any show of reason be suspected, are a preny ditated re- 
fusal and disregard of the just claim made b y O'Neil for 
his liberation, and a determination to keep hi m in prison 
without legal authority, and in contempt of their duty. 
The affidavits on both sides are much the s ame in sub- 
stance in respect of all that occurred befon > the magis- 
trates, The facts being clear, the question i; 3, whether a 
criminal information, gught to be filed; ande his, depends 
on our view of the motives Which influenect | the magis- 
trates. And we must advert to the very juestionable 
character of one line of defenee which they: ppear to in- 
sinuate rather than avow. ‘They depose tha t some time 
previous to the apprehension of O' Neil ther ie deponents 
consulted with their brother magistrates as to the nature of 
the bail to be taken by them in the case of per: ions commit- 
ted for attending illegal meetings, for using: editious lan- 
guage, and particularly for inciting to outrag es, inasmuch 
as the disturbances were then going on in certain dis- 
triets in Staffordshire and in the neighbourho od of Dudley, 
and resistance to the laws was fomented aue (kept up by 
the inflammatory and exciting speeches aun d conduct of 
persons who were chartists. They debate d whether, if 
they were called upon to accept as bail far the appear- 
ance or good behaviour of individuals chan red with an 
of these acts of sedition persons who had te ken a prom- 
nent part in the proceedings of the chartist body, it was 
advisable to receive them; and that these d eponents and 
the other magistrates, wholly uninfluenced by any cor- 
rupt, perverse, vindictive, personal, or pa rtial motive, 
but, as they believed, in a fair and legitima te exercise of 
their office, in the performance of their duty as magis- 
trates, and with a view only to the preser vation of the 
peace, decided that such persons ought no t, in the then 
state of the country, to be admitted as bail, : nd ought not 
so to be accepted by them. They furthers ay that after 
the commitment of O’Neil the same decision was again 
considered by the magistrates, and was agr eed to by the 
Lord-lieutenant of Worcestershire, who tho ught it was a 
proper decision. Another magistrate, Mr Molyneux, 
states also this resolution, and informs the Court that, if 
he had been called upon to accept such p ersons as bail 
for any one charged with the samc offence, he would also 
have rejected them. Now, the assumption of powers un. 
known to the law appears to us peculia rly ill judged 
at a period of disturbance, and not to be palliated, but 
rather rendered so much the more culpable, if deliberately 
followed by high functionaries having a judie ial duty toper- 
form; and if we had found the magistrates’ wilfully adopt- 
ing such a measure in defiance of the law, he encourage- 
ment so given would have compelled us the more strongly 
to mark our disapprobation of their conduc t. These pro- 
ceedings, however, give the parties challer iged an oppor- 
tunity of explaining the state of mind in which they 
acted, and we find the magistrates expr cssly swearing 
that they thought they were acting in the fair, legitimate 
exercise of their office, and in the perfor mance of their 
duty as magistrates. We may regret tha t the question 
of law was not more carefully examined; almost the first 
page of their most ordinary text books w vuld have con- 
vineed these gentlemen that their refusale nsuch aground 
to receive the bail offered was not a legi timate exercise 
of their office, or a proper performance ¢ of their duty as 
magistrates, but the contrary. Their opt nion that it was 
right was hastily adopted in a crisis of r. al danger, an 
most probably, from a deference to the ge neral resolution 
which induces us, in conformity to the rv le by which this 
Court has regulated its practice, to declis ie interfering by 
criminal information. We shall therefo ce discharge the 
rule; but as the conduct of the magistrates was such as 
to justify the application, they must pay all the costs at- 
tending it.“ 
Mule discharged ; all the costs to be paid by the 


means of a 


of Dolina M*Askill, servant to a shepherd in Assynt, results, and were rapidly extending. It is sworn that 
to meet her on the 13th ult., at her sister's house in | near Dudley, a population of half a million persons were 


magistrates. 
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Trapina.—On Monday week a diminu- 
tive and sie kly looking boy, of about twelve years of 
age, who ; gave the name of Peter Priggins, was 
brought uy before Mr Rushton, charged by police- 
man 42 wit h attempting, on the previous night, to 
pick a gent ‘eman’s pocket at the post 2 The 
policeman s tated that he observed several boys a 
ling amon; 3 the gentlemen who were recelving their 
fetten, and that he at last detected the prisoner in- 
serting his hand into a gentleman's pocket. The 
boy, howev er, finding himself observed, endeavoured 
to escape, U ut was pursued and captured by witness. 
The worth y magistrate, after commenting in his 
usual impr ssive manner on the heinousness of the 
offence, and | more especially on the additional guilt 
incurred by its having been committed on the Lord's 
day, was ab out to pass sentence; when he was inter- 
rupted by: tsomewhat singular looking individual, 
who stood 1 xp, and addressing himself to the Bench, 
stated that the prisoner was the hope of his age, his 
twilight’s l mely beam, his eldest son. The following 
dialogue th en took place :—‘ Your vorship, I objects 
to this pr »secution.”” Mr Rushton — On what 
grounds, si er?“ Father—* Vy, the taking of the boy 
was illegal.“ Mr Rushton —“ How do you make 
that out?“ Father — “ Vy, the policeman was fol- 
lowing his hordinary calling’ on the Lord's day 
[here he re ferred to a newspaper which he held in 
his hund], and if he hadn’t no business to be follow- 
ing his ord inary calling, he hadn’t no business to be 
takin’ the boy, and consequently the takin’ was il- 
legal. He re’s the hact [and he held forth the news- 
paper and read the quotation from the act, that no 
tradesman. , artificer, workman, labourer, or other 
person wh atsocever, shall do or exercise any worldly 
labour, bu siness, or work of their ordinary calling, 
on the Lo d's day], and then he ! % Now 
every bod: y knows that a Peeler ain't a tradesman, 
or a laboi trer, or anything so respectable, but it is 
clear that he is a ‘other person whatsoever.” As to 
what is s aid about ‘jusdem gencrus,’ I don’t know 
vot that means; but a Peeler can’t be ausdem 
generus, (0 he is a Peeler.“ Mr Rushton said that 
the point was raised with considerable ability by the 
applicant, . and he felt great difliculty how to deal 
with the case. He thought that if the policeman 
were not excluded from Lord Tenterden’s meaning of 
‘ejusdem generis,’ the taking was illegal, and he felt 
disposed, in this instance, to give the boy the benefit 
of the dc ubt, if he would promise to look after the 
morals of his son for the future. He should like to 


SuNDAY 


know wh at was the applicant’s occupation. Appli- 
cant—‘* Occupation? I belong to the profession.” 


Mr Dow! ing observed to Mr Rushton, that the ap- 
plicant w ‘as well known as a notorious and successful 
burglar, but that he had hitherto escaped conviction. 
[Here th e applicant looked Mr Dowling steadily in 
the face , and put the end of his thumb in contact 
with the point of his nose], Mr Rushton hoped that 
he woul d not make any disrespectful signals in that 
court. The applicant replicd that“ he didn’t mean 
nothing. , but he knowed the hacts of parliament too 
well to get convicted.“ Mr Rushton (to the boy) 
„What, are you brought up as a professed thief:“ 
Boy—* To be sure I is.“ Mr Rushton — “ Then I 
tine you. 5s. for carrying on your ordinary oceupation 
om the) H ord's day.“ Liverpool Chronicle. 
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Miscellancous. 

Sr Myron. -A little after eight o'clock in 
the ev) ming of Sunday the 5th inst, a splendid illu- 
minat d meteor passed over a considerable part of 
the no rth of the county of Nottingham. Its course 
was tr om the N. W., and in its direct path it went a 
little tothe east of Grove, near Rettord, where its 
upper rance was splendid in the extreme. It greatly 
resen ibled a large body of fire of a blood red colour, 
assur aing various shapes. Its apparent height here 
was 1 yifling, but its velocity could not be less than 
50 o1 60 miles per minute. In its course it was seen 
by n umbers at a distance from each other, yet those 
who observed it, although so many miles asunder, 
func ied it fell within a short distance. Nottingham 
Jour nal. 

_ D rrrorasie Stare or Dr Sourunv.— The follow- 
ung is an extract from Mrs Southey (formerly so well 
knc en as Caroline Bowles) to Mrs Sigourney, an 
An wrican authoress, in answer to a letter, in which 
the latter lady desired to be remembered to the Lau- 
ren te: —“ You desired to be remembered to him who 
sar ig of Thalaba, the wild and wondrous tale.’ ‘Alas, 
mi; / friend, the dull, cold ear of death is not more 
in sensible than his, my dearest husband's, to all 
nimunications from the world without. Scarcely 

n | keep hold of the last poor comfort of believing 
at he still knows me. The almost complete un- 

msciousness has not been of more than six months’ 
' anding, though more than two years have elapsed 
nee he has written even his name. After the death 
oj f his first wife, Edith,’ of his first love, who was 
or several years insane, his health was terribly 
haken. Yet for the greater part of a year he spent 
\ vith me in Hampshire, my former home, it seemed 
|] «rfectly re-established, and he used to say, It had 
‘ urcly pleased God that the last years of his life 
‘ should be happy.“ But the Almighty’s will was 
‘otherwise. ‘The little cloud soon appeared which 

Was in no long time to overshadow all. In the black- 
ess of its shadow we still live, and shall pass from 
ander it only to the portals of the grave. ‘The last 
three years have done on me the work of twenty. 

i he one sole business of my life is that, which, I — 

believe, keeps the life in me--the guardianship of 

my dear, helpless, unconscious husband.” — Leeds 

Entelligencer. 

WANN ov Anorugn InpiamMan.—Letters received 
y the underwriters at Lloyd’s, on Thursday last, an- 


nounce the total wreck of another fine Indiaman, 
called the Harmony, a vessel of 700 tons burthen, 
commanded by Captain Richard Smith, laden with a 
valuable cargo, consisting of 12,000 bags of sugar, 
120 cases of silks, besides other merchandise to a con- 
siderable amount, the whole of which was irrecover- 
ably lost. The catastrophe took place at a late hour 
at night on the 27th of October last, while on her 
— to Bombay, and, unfortunately, four fine fel- 
ows belonging to the crew met with a watery grave. 
At the time the ship had all sail standing — a stiff. 
ish breeze blowing from the west ward, when sud- 
denly she struck heavily upon a sunken shoal, situate 
in lat. 12, long. 11-3, E. So severe was the shock, 
that those who were upon deck were thrown down, 
and the mainmast instantly gave way and fell over- 
board. ‘The utmost terror and confusion now reigned 
throughout the vessel. All were scrambling over 
the bulwarks for the voats, which were no sooner 
filled before they were pushed off, and, before they 
had reached many yerds, the ship gave a lurch, and 
went down in a great depih of water, carrying with 
her the four scamon, who were supposed to be in the 
forecastle, endeavouving to save their clothes. The 
survivors, after rowing io the southward for some 
hours, were picked up by a vessel which took them 
to Manilla, where they are reported to remain. None 
of the passengers were able to save any portion of 
their luggage. The loss by the wreck and her cargo 
is very heavy. ; 

Tun Last or tur Monrcans.—John Uneas, the 
last male of the royal line of the celebrated chief of 
that name, died at Mohegan, a suburb of Norwich, 
Conn., last month (December), aged 89 years. He 
was buried on Wednesday in the royal burial ground 
of the Mohegans, which is now marked by the monu- 
ment completed last summer through the public spirit 
of the * . of the place. The passing away of a 
whole tribe of men, once the free, dauntless lords of 
the soil, says the Newark Daily, is certainly well cal- 
culated to awaken sensibility, and the contemplation 
of the oppression and wrongs under which they have 
dwindled away and finally perished naturally excites 
painful emotions.— American paper. 


RAI AOAUS v. Coachs. Only eleven mail coaches 
now leave London daily for the country. A few 
years since, before railways were formed, there were 
nearly thirty that used to leave the General Post 
office. ‘The number of miles which the mail coaches 
going to and from London daily travel on turnpike 
roads is about 5,000. ‘The number of miles which 
the different railway companics convey mails daily is 
4,435. Cross-road mails in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, run over nearly 12,000 miles of ground every 
day. Thus, by principal conveyances the corres- 
pondence in this country is conveyed over more than 
20,000 miles of ground every twenty-four hours. 
From these principal conveyances innumerable mail 
carts and horse and foot letter carriers branch off, 
and every road, land, street, and egurt in the kingdom 
is traversed from sunrise to sunrise. 


Pickrorn’s Waretuousrt at Campen Town—The 
area of this warehouse is almost exactly double that 
of Westminster hall; being about 230 fect long by 
140 in width. ‘The roof, divided into three sections, 
and supported by two rows of pillars, exhibits nearly 
an acre of slating, and ahundred of skylights. ‘The 
whole warehouse is vaulted beneath; and so enor- 
mous are the weights which these vaults have to sup- 
port, that more than three millions of bricks were 
used in their construction.— Penny Magazine. 

TREATMENT OF Disease From MINERAL Porsons.— 
In the Medical Times there is a very useful article 
on the treatment recommended in cases of poisoning. 
The principal object, in all such cases, is to excite 
vomiting, and at the same time, to neutralise the 
poison. The following simple rules may, in some 
cases, be found useful. For arsenic :—Kmeties of 
sulphate of zine, large draughts of new milk, gruel, 
linseed tea. Antimony :—Tickle the throat with a 
feather, large draughts of milk fluids. Bismuth: — 
Milk, and mucilaginous fluid. Copper :—Large 
draughts of milk and water, iron filings and water, 
whites of eggs in water. Nitrate of silver:—A 
tablespoonful of common salt in a pint of water, a 
wineglassful every two minutes. lead :—Lime, 
vinegar, and other vegetable acids. Mercury: White 
of eggs mixed in water. ‘Tin:—Draughts of milk 
sr gr and warm water. Zine :—The poisons of 
zine seldom produce death, by occasioning vomiting, 
which should be rendered easy by draughts of warm 
water, or milk and albumen. | 


VARIETIES. 


Mr J. R. M‘Culloch, the eminent political eeono- 
mist, was elected a foreign associate of the Institute 
of France, in the department of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, on the 21st January, in 
the room of M. Simonde de Sismondi, deceased. 
Out of 18 votes, Mr M‘Culloch obtained 16; M. 
Hugo, 1; and M. Ranke, the historian of the popes, 
1. A royal ordinance confirmed the election. The 
foreign associates of the institute are five; two being 
on the continent, and three in this country— 
Brougham, Hallam, and now M‘Culloch. 


A newly married lady, who was very fond of her 
husband, notwithstanding the extreme ugliness of 
his person, once said to a friend —“ What do you 
think 3 my husband has gone and laid out fift 
guineas for a large baboon on purpose to please me!“ 
„he dear little man!” cried the other,“ well, it is 
just like him.” | 

The manufacture of cigars at Tamburgh is carried 
on so extensively as (it is asserted) to occupy more 
than 10,000 persons, chiefly women and children. 
The total number of cigars manufactured annually 
is 150,000,000 the value of which is 6,000,000 of 


marks current (about £350,000 sterling), 


From a statement made by Mr O'Connor, it 
appears that he has discontinued his connexion with 
the Evening Star; that the proprietors have lost, in 
six months, £3,500; and that the paper now advo- 
cates tory principles. 

A company of sappers and miners are to be forth- 
with sent out to Hong Kong, to be employed in 
erecting fortifications on that island. Two compa- 
nies of the royal artillery are afterwards to be perma- 
nently stationed there. 

Morrauity.—The quarterly table of mortality, in 
114 of the principal districts (including nearly all the 
large towns) of England and Wales has just been 
published; whence it appears that the average total 
number of deaths in the four autumns from 1838 to 
1841 (inclusive) was 42,003; the total number for 
the last autumn was 39,368; the quarterly average 
for the past year, 48,554. These numbers are inclu- 
sive of metropolitan mortality, which for the corres- 
ponding periods averaged respectively 11,861, 11,631, 
and 11,318. The population in the metropolitan 
districts was at the last census, 1,870,727; in the 
entire of the districts included in these returns, 
6,534,535. Some things in these statements are 
startling. Thus, while the mortality of the motro- 
politan districts is in round numbers 12,000 8 
the winter quarter, the mortality for the same perio 
in Birmingham was in round numbers 1,000, with a 
population of only 138,000. 

Ata late meeting of the Mesmeric authorities (as 
reported in the Medical Times), it was stated by Dr 
Elliotson, the president, that“ the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough had informed him, in a letter from Ireland, 
that whilst at the Marquis of Fly's scat in that coun- 
try, and strolling out in the morning, he came upon 
a very ferocious dog, chained ina farm yard. His 
grace durst not approach this brute, but standing at 
a respectful distance, Mesmerised him ; and, going 
up, actually embraced the sleeping brute. The dog 
remained in the sleep for thirty minutes.” 

The Americans are making most extensive prepa- 
rations for the supply of the English market with 
pork, beef, lard, &c. From Cincinnati it is stated 
that there are about twenty firms hard at work, each | 
of which, for some weeks previously, has been slaugh- 
tering from 100 to 1000 Ses daily. Extraordinary 
care is said to have been adopted in the jointing and 
packing of the meat, and an experienced Irish packer 
was making a fine harvest by directing operations. 
The pork was cut into pieces of 4lbs each, 50 of 
which are packed in a barrel. Better salt was used, 
together with such other improvements, that it is 
drolly remarked—*“ If this splendid meat be not good 
enough for grumbling John Bull, he deserves to go 
hungry.“ IIogs had been sold at 1 dollar 62 cents, 
to 11 . 

“What is it that makes iced cakes, Mich?’ 
„Och! Larry, but it’s you that's stupid! Don't 
they bake them in a cowld oven sure?“ 


Literature. 


An Efficient Remedy for the Distress of Nations. 
By Joun Gray, Authorof “The Social System,” 
a Treutise on the Principle of Exchange. Hin- 
burgh: Black. London: Longman and Co. 

“ Production, now the effect of demand, must 
become the cause of it. This is the remedy to which 
I refer in my title page. In this may at any time 
be found—an efficient remedy for the distress of 
nations.” Such, in his own words, is the essential 
wrinciple of Mr Gray's politico-economical theory. 
in the solution of this most interesting problem 
in stating the how of a design so magnificent in 
conception and so munificent in promise, the 
author displays profundity of thought, copious in- 
formation, great ingenuity, and powers of stating 
his case with singular clearness. The plan he 
broaches is original-—at first sight, startling. It is 
in direct antagonism with any existing practices— 
and will be dismissed by many, if indeed 2 
shall put themselves to the trouble of comprehend- 
ing it, as utterly impracticable. Nevertheless, it is 
one which will — scrutiny and discussion and 
although, as we think, it is, as a plan, too cumber- 
some, we doubt not, some other mode may be dis- 
covered of developing the principle which is its 
germ, and which we cannot but regard as sound, 
and even axiomatic. 

Before we proceed to give our readers an out- 
line of it, we shall allow Mr Gray to make a few 

eneral observations, in which we most unhesitat- 
ingly concur— 

“The materials of wealth are plentiful enough, surely. 
Houses are made principally of stone, clay, wood, and 
iron. Wool, cotton, flax, hemp, and leather, are the 
chief ingredients of our clothing. Cattle, sheep, fish, 
corn, rice, sugar, and tea, with dairy and garden produce, 
are the principal articles of our subsistence, All of these 
are multipliable or attainable to an indefinite extent by 
the application of capital, skill, and labour, ‘Then, if we 
turn to the higher sources of our enjoyments, we find that 
the materials of their construction are of a still more in- 
significant description. ‘Take, for example, the fine arte 
—literature, painting, sculpture, music; or the sciences 
—as astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, 
and others. ‘The physical materials of these pursuits are 
absolutely trifling. A few yards of canvass, with a few 
shillings’ worth of paint and brushes, are material enough 
for a man of art to produce exchangeable value worth a 
thousand pounds. Books are made of old, worn-out 
wearing apparel, and such like valu ibles ; the printing 
materials types and presses-- constituting, from their 
very durable nature, but a mere fraction ol the entire cost 
of a book; whilst that of ink is almost nominal; all the 
rest is human skill and industry. The same observation 
applies, in a greater or less degree, to all the higher 
sources of human enjoyment, deduct the cost cf skill 


and industry, and the rest material ill generally prove 
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to be a very small affair indeed. Nor is there anything 


really essential to the happiness of man which the Crea- 
tor has not placed at his disposal in superabundance, and 
even that is too limited a word to express the boundless 
nature of his liberality towards us. 

„Why, then, is a human being, able and willing to 
work, in want of any of these things? It is because we 
have not yet exercised as we should have done that spirit 
of investigation and inquiry which the nature of the case 
demands. It is—I speak now of my native land—be- 
cause, instead of concentrating our faculties into one united 
and impartial inquiry into the causes of the evils that 
afflict us, we are split into little contemptible parties and 
sections of parties—religious, political, commercial, so- 
eial ; each one of which is much more industriously oc- 
cupied with the endeavour to gain a mean and pitiful 
victory over its especial antagonist, than with the pursuit 
of truth; whilst the clergy, whose especial duty it is to 
console and comfort us under our afflictions, being en- 
veloped, in common with others, in the general mist, tell 
us, with the utmost placidity and coolness—that it is by 
the wise dispensation of God's providence that we are thus 
afflicted. I suspect we shall be much nearer the truth if 
we affirm—that to the ignorance, the folly, and the per- 
versity of man alone are attributable all those social evils 
which come under the denomination of commercial em- 


barrassment, verty, and consequent distress and 
crime.’’—pp. 883. 1 is 


The change suggested by our author as a certain 
remedy for our present and often recurring com- 
mercial embarassments, is, not political, but mone- 
tary. The unsoundness of the present system is 
exposed in a few words 


“The fault of our 23 monetary system is this: 
—Money of the existing character cannot by any possi- 
bility be made to increase as fast as the ate of other 
commodities is capable of being increased; and, conse- 
uently, whenever other commodities are increased faster 
an money, they must either be kept on hand until the 
balance be restored, or else they must be disposed of ata 
loss, even although half mankind should be in the utmost 
need of them. 


“That gold cannot be increased in quantity as fast as 
the aggregate of other things, is self-evident. We can 
multiply corn, hemp, flax, cotton, wool, and fifty things 
beside, to an almost indefinite extent; and we can con- 
vert these materials into articles of utility and luxury, by 
— always easy, in many instances wonderfully so. 

ut we cannot increase gold in the same ratio; and, 
therefore, as gold is the measure of the value of all things, 
all things must be sold at a loss, if sold at all, whenever 
— are caused to increase faster than this one com- 
modity. If goods be now at one, and money at one, 

must remain at one until gold shall set the example 

of increase becoming two; otherwise, the result of 

uction is loss. Practically speaking, money is the 

and, and goods the supply; and the reason why the 

aggregate supply always-exceeds the aggregate demand 

is, that gold cannot be increased as fast as the aggregate 
of other things. 

“The object of manufacturing goods is to sell them 
for more money than they cost. But, were we to make 
all the goods we could make, it would be just as impos- 
sible to sell them for more money than they cost, as it 
now is to put two bottles of wine into one wine bottle 
and to — them both there at one and the same time’ 
If the bottle be already full, we cannot put any more wine 
into it, until it be partially or wholly emptied; and if the 
money demand in the market be supplied, then must the 
remaining goods wait on hand until that supply be par- 
— or wholly exhausted; else loss instead of profit will 
de the result of their disposal. If there be as much value 
of goods in the market as there is money in the market 
to obtain in exchange for them, all the goods that may 
de sent to market additionally must either remain unsold 
in the hands of their proprietors, or else they must bring 
down the price of the whole quantity to just that sum of 
money which might have been obtained for a part of the 
goods, had the remainder never existed.“ — pp. 2, 3. 

Mr Gray thus states the true and infallible 
standard of value— 

„TUR STANDARD OF VaLuE.—There is only one thing 
in this world that ever can be a true standard of value, 
and that is the thing which creates value—namely, 
labour; brought into operation upon fixed principles, 
having the sanction of government, and being recognised, 
by government in all its pecuniary transactions with, and 
exactions from, the governed. Money should be the 
transferable representative of wealth, increasing and di- 
minishing in quantity in exact and invariable proportion 
to the increase and diminution of that which it repre- 
sents. But no money whatever can constitute a standard 
of value, unless it be in itself destitute of value; because 
all valuable commodities, of whatsoever kind, are, and 
ever must be, liable to fluctuation, whilst a true standard 
of value can never fluctuate.’’—pp. 5, 6. 


Having thus devel the principle, the author 
8 to lay out his plan for its actualisation. 

e shall endeavour to put our 4 fog in as few 
words as possible, into possession of it. He would 
have a section of the government appointed to 
establish and control a great number of extensive 
manufactories, in various branches of the least 
speculative character, whose duty it would be to 
make all such goods as are in constant demand, 
and may be stored without injury. These are to be 
designated standard manufactories, and the goods 
made in them to be distinguished from other goods 
* patent stamp, bearing the word “ standard.“ 

ey are to be lodged in warehouses, the managers 
of which are to be appointed by the commissioners, 
and are to be sold by wholesale only, and only in 
exchange for the standard money to be presently 
defined, and for payment in every case before 
delivery—leaving the disposal of them by retail 
open, as in all other cases, to 2 Tha 
standard money is to consist of bank notes, to be 
issued on demand by the standard bank, to be 
established in connexion with the factories and 
depéts—and to be made a legalised tender for all 
pecuniary obligations whatsoever. The immutable 
character of the standard note takes its rise from 
this circumstance :—An average price of labour— 


by which av , all wages, salaries, and payments 
are to be regulated—is to be fixed upon by the 
trade commissioners with the consent and approval 
of the government, and this average once fixed 
may remain the same for ever. In order to be 
equitable, Mr Gray contends that it must be fixed 
with reference to the situation of the greatest pro- 
portion of creditors and obligants, in number and 
amount, who may exist throughout the kingdom, 
or who may have claims upon its inhabitants. The 
standard note will, in fact, represent the value of 
so many hours of average labour. The present 
plan of reckoning money in pounds, shillings, and 
pence to be retained, but— 


‘It is quite impossible that the shilling, being the 
twentieth part of a pound of fixed value, can go oa for 
ever and ever to be of a fixed weight, any more than the 

uantity of corn, wine, coals, or mutton, attainable from 
time to time in exchange for a pound note of fixed value, 
should be immutable. The value of the proposed stand- 
ard note is precluded by its very nature from liability to 
change; and, consequently, the weight of a silver twen- 
tieth of such note must be precisely one-twentieth part of 
the weight of silver attainable in exchange for it, how- 
ever much or little that may chance to And the 
same observation applies equally to gold. The silver 
coins now in use are just so many little silver absurdities, 
every one of which might — 4 bong impressed with the 
motto, False pretence,’ seeing that it is not, nor ever 
= be, what it pretends to be, a thing of changeless 

ue. 


Such is a very meagre outline of our author's 
plan. It does not interfere with any private spe- 
culations. But it does fix the value of labour, and 
makes that value the standard by which to regu- 
late ev ing else. We are bound to say that 
Mr Gray has most ably, if not satisfactorily, worked 
out the details, and met the most obvious objec- 
tions—and by a knowl of these details only, 
can a fair 3 be arrived at of the efficiency 
of his remedy for the distress of nations. His own 
anticipations are thus expressed :— 

‘‘ The consequence of adopting this system of exchange, 
would be an enormous increase in the creation and dis- 
tribution of real wealth—namely, of the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life. ut as money would go 
on increasing in an exact ratio with the increase of com- 
modities, no fall of price whatever could be occasioned by 
any increase of production, however great. Things that 
are multipliable, almost ad libitum, by human industry, 
such as most articles of food, clothin , habitation, and 
furniture, would become wonderfully cheap, as compared 
with gold and silver. But this is a matter of no conse- 

uence. It is no practical evil now, that silver is 
cheaper than gold, copper cheaper than silver, and lead 
cheaper thanall three. Onthe contrary, in a commercial 
point of view, these differences of value are rather a con- 
venience than otherwise. For domestic purposes, orna- 
ments, and such like matters, silver and gold are very 
desirable things, because of their greater purity, cleanli- 
ness, and elegance, as compared with the baser metals. 
But if gold were to become so scarce, that a score of fer- 
tile acres, or a well-built house, would no longer pur- 
chase an ounce of it, no commercial evil would arise 
therefrom, if mercantile exchanges were once put upona 
right principle. 

“From their convenience as articles of accumulation» 
as well as for the purpose of making payments in certain 
cases to foreign nations, gold and silver may be at all 
times both useful and desirable. Yet would it matter 
not a straw at what comparative price they should stand 
in the market. Though a standard pound should, at 
some future time, exchange for less gold than a fourth 
weight of the present sovereign, it would still be the 
representative of so many hours of the labour of a good 
workman, employed under the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances that unbounded capital could command; and 
it would purchase. whatever these hours of labour could 
create. hilst everything that should facilitate produc- 
tion, every invention. which should enable a man to do 
to-day double the work he did yesterday, would halve the 
— of the thing produced, and the wages of labour 


eing fixed and immutable, consequently double its 
accessibility to all.” 


We cannot conclude this article without advert- 
ing to a plan, somewhat similar in its basis, but 
much less cumbrous, proposed by a correspondent 
to the General Advertiser for February :— 


„With the present gold and silver coin I would not in- 
terfere, but allow any person who found it profitable to 
send gold or silver to the mint to be coined. I would 
abolish all monopolies, and would compel all banks that 
issue, notes to give full security to government, or to 
commissioners appointed by parliament, by lending the 
amount for which they p to issue notes at a small 
per centage, say two per cent., in return for the privilege 
of issue; imposing a heavy fine if they issued more paper 
than the amount so invested. Thus would the public be 
secured in the full payment of all sums represented by 
notes, and the nation be largely benefited; every holder 
of pee having in his possession government security, 
and the nation realising the benefit of the advance at two. 
per cent, per annum. 


“To illustrate and simplify my meaning, take the bank 
of England as an example. Their capital is now 
£14,000,000, their circulation £19,000,000. ‘The capital 
is chiefly lent to government at a large per centage; and, 
on the other hand, they have paid a serious sum for the 
privilege of issuing notes. Let them raise their capital 
to £19,000,000, the amount required to square with their 
circulation ; and let them lend the whole amount to the 
goverhment at two per cent., ceasing to pay any further 
consideration for the privilege of issue. All would be 


benefited, and every requisite security would be held by 
the public.“ 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1. Six Letters to Sir Robert Peel. By a Poxiricar 
Economist. 


2. Intellectual Education identical with Progressive 

‘ Civilisati 4 

8 24 — or Putting an End to all Private Trusts. 
By E. Cooxs. Stag 


1 nnn 

4. Strictures on Dr Marshall's Work ont. de Atonement 

5. I Believe in one Catholic and Apostoli e Church.” — 

6. Brewster's Chartist and Military Disco urses. 

7. Oljections to Peace ee Answere d. 

8. 15 Church, the Christian's Peace Society By GROROn 

IRD. 

9. All War Anti-Christian. By J. Bark RR. 

10. Memoirs of the late Rev. J. Williams. By E. Prout 

11. The Advancement of Religion—the Claim of the 
Times. By ANDREW REED, D.D. 

12. North o oy eee Magazine, Nos 12 a nd 13. 

13. The Great Propitiation. Wanp's Lib rary of Stand- 
ard Divinity. 

14. National Distresses and National Si ns. By J.C 
GALLAWaY. 

15. Interment and Disinterment. By G. 4. Waker 

16. Brewster's Chartist and Military Disc ourses. 

17. Union without Uniformity ; two addr 2sses delivered 
at Craven chapel. 


— — 


Neligious Intelligent . 


HolLOWAY.— The Rev. A. J. Morris, late of Man- 
chester, was recognised as pastor of t he congrega- 
tional church, Holloway, on the evenin g of the 8th 
of February, when the Rev. J. H. God vin, of High- 
bury college, delivered the introducto: ty discourse; 
the Rev. Caleb Morris, of Fetter lane ( shapel, asked 
the questions ; the Rev. John Blackbur: 1, of Penton- 
ville, offered the special prayer; and tl ie Rev. Thos 
Binney, of the Weigh house chapel, a ddressed the 
ue and people. The Rev. Messrs F. »ster, Lewis, 

ord, and Hollis, likewise took parts in the ser- 
vice. 

Dgau.—Mr Thomas Brown, from Hi ghbury Col- 
lege, has accepted a call to succeed th e Rev. John 
Vincent, at Deal. Mr Vincent went, ab ove 40 years 
since, from the same college to Deal; where his 
steadfast adherence to the truth, and his irreproach- 
able conduct, have gained him universal respect. 


LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT CoLLEGE.— We under- 
stand that the committee of this import ant institu- 
tion have unanimously resolved, ‘‘That t he expenses 
of the board of the students in this instit ution, in all 
cases where neither the candidate nor hie friends are 
able to provide for them, be derived from o ther sources 
than the ordinary funds of the college; an d for which 
sufficient provision is intended to be mad 2.“ But in 
explanation of the above resolution the committee 
deem it right to say that, besides the assistance 
which particular churches are expected t. 9 render to 
young men recommended by them, steps are about 
to be taken in order to the formation of a: 1 education 
society in connexion with the college, w hose funds 
they hope will prove sufficient to meet ev: ry eligible 
0% brought before them, not otherwise - provided 

or. 


The Patriot of Monday states that the Rev. Dr 
Vaughan has accepted the post of presiden t and pro- 
fessor of theology in the new Lancashire in dependent 
college, to whith he had been unanimou ily invited 
by the committee of that institution. 


Reuiciovs Tract Soctery.—This valur ible insti- 
tution has determined to make a special appeal to 
the Christian public, to enable the Socic ty at this 
crisis greatly to increase the circulation f Chinese 
publications among three hundred millions H Pagans, 
a considerable number of whom can read, and all of 
whom understand the same language; and of whom 
it is truly said, by a very competent judge, that reh- 

ious tracts are the most available means of ‘diffusing 

hristianity in China. 

-Broapcuatkr, WIITS.— The Rev. H. . \tley, of 
Frome, has accepted the unanimous invitatic m of the 
Independent church and congregation at Broad- 
chalke, Wilts, to become its pastor, and com menced 
his pastoral labours on Sunday, Jan. 1, 1843. 


Winsey, Yorxsurre.—The church recently formed 
at the independent chapel, with the congr« ‘gation, 
have unanimously invited the devoted home n ussion- 
ary, Rev. John Paul, to become their pasto r. Mr 
P. has, during the last nine years, assiduous ly and 
successfully laboured amid the comparatively desti- 
tute dense population of Wibsey and its vicin) ty. 


New Baptist CHAr RL, GRAVESEND.—A ver; 
numerous and respectable meeting of the frie 2ds of 
this undertaking was held last Tuesday even ing in 
the Town hall, which was kindly lent by the n tayor, 
J. Munns, Esq., (who not only favoured the m« ‘eting 
with his company, but also presented a donat on of 
five guineas to the building fund). The large room 
was crowded to excess, and after the report o the 
building committee had been read, various re. solu- 
tions for the furtherance of the object were car ried, 
and the sums collected to the present time Were 
stated by the treasurer to amount to £500. The 
Rev. Mr Scott, the Wesleyan minister at Graves end, 
and other friends addressed, the meeting (about 300 
of whom took tea together), and the building e m- 
mittee were urged to proceed forthwith to the c: im- 
mencement of the building, the first stone of wh ch, 
it was hoped, might be laid before the end of Mu ch, 
and the x oa opened for divine worship before the 
end of July next. 
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MARRIAGES, 


Feb. 3, at the baptist chapel, Rayleigh, Essex, Mr, Witt) AM 
Pace, of Hockley, to Miss Many BLAckBONE, of Raye. 7 

Feb. 7, at King's Norton church, Worcestershire, * a ow, 
THomson, A. M., pastor of the church at Nile street, 4 3 3 
and late of Spring hill College, to EMMA Jane, eldest aaug® 
of the Rev. T. East, of Birmingham. WiLL! aM 

Feb. 5, at the independent chapel, Totnes, Mr — p. urt 
Hexuau, of Dartington, to Miss Port, daughter * 
of Totnes. Jesse rr. 

Feb. 7, at Hope chapel, Reading, HENRY WILLIAM * 
of Bedford, third soa of the late Mr. John Jessett, of De 5 er, 
Wilts, to Many, eldest daughter of Mr. METCALFE, apprais ©"; 
of Broad street, Keading. a f N. 

Feb. 7, at Dover —— chapel, Leicester, Mr. THOMA® BAe 
lamb’s-wool spinner, to Miss ELIZABETH JOHNSON. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


i _ EmILy, daughter of W. H. HesriTine, Esq., 
Fae baron — to G. Wisrun, Esq., of Frederick . place. 
: Feb. 11, at Brunswick chapel, Bristol, THOMAS G. Bunt, Esq., 
of Bristol, to Loursa, daughter of the late G. Pork, Esq., of 
Cotham, near Bristol, 
DEATHS. 


‘eb. 9, in London, in his 53rd year, and in very indifferent 
N the notorious RICHARD a gg raped 
last ten years his opinions had been greatly me a 2 1 L* 
religious matters reversed. He had just completed the fou 
number of a new periodical, the Christian Warrior. 


eral baptist minister, Ilkestone, Derbyshire. 
„7 1 Tedford, in her 55th year, Mrs Saran Norraap, 
daughter of the Rev. W. Parry, many years tutor of the academy 
et hs peg, ern Mrs. SExTOoNn, the widow of the late Rev. 
J ames Sexton, who wes for many years the minister of the church 
assembling at the general baptist chapel at Ford. 
Feb. 11, of consumption, aged 28 years, Lewis Joux, eldest 
and beloved son of — —— clothier, Kingswood, near 
2 Edge, Gloucestershire. ; 
“Ped I oe ton-on-Severn, Gloucestershire, ELIZABETH, 
the beloved wife of the Rev. William RicHakson. 
Feb. 4, in his 80th year, after an illness of only two days, at 
his seat, at Doddington, Admiral Sir C. B. CopRINGTON ; having 
survived his lady only five weeks. 


Trave and Commerce. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 


Friday, Feb. 10. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered 
tor solemnising marriages, pursuant to the 6th and 7th William 
IV., cap. 85 

The baptist chapel, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. G. Marris, 
-smpcrintendent registrar. 

"The independent chapel, Wells, Somersetsb. ire. H. Badcocke, 
superintendent registrar. 

The independent chapel, Wickwar, Gloucestershire. E. Hol- 
iborow, superintendent registrar. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
Parkes, WeeT Henry, Birmingham, hosie r. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BARRACLOUGH, JOHN, Bradford, Yorkshire, timber merchant, 
Feb. 22, March 15: solicitor, Mr J. Clegg, Briidford. 

BRAIN, AARON, Bedwellty, Monmouthshire, shopkeeper, Feb. 
27, March 24: solicitors, Mr G. Hall, New Buswell court, Lon- 
don, and Messrs Protheroe and Towgood, Nev port. 

Coorer, Joszrn, Sutton, near Macclesfield, Cheshire, mercer, 
Feb. 22, March 22: solicitors, Messrs R. M. aiid C. Baxter, Lin- 
coln’s inn fields, London, and Messrs Sale md Worthington, 
Manchester. 

DickeENsON, NATHANIEL, Manchester, dyer, Feb. 24, March 
15: solicitors, Messrs Makinson and Sanders, 3, Elm court, Mid- 
dle Temple, London, and Messrs Atkinson an d Saunders, Man- 
chester. 

Joycr, Tuomas, Bristol, draper, Feb. 27, March 20: solici- 
tors, Messrs Shattock and Cracknell, Bristol. 

PRAMsON, THOMAS, Liverpool road, Islington, builder, Feb. 
22, March 30: solicitors, Messrs Roy and Oo., Lothbury. 

SnePeueRD, Ricwarp, Liverpool, boot and st we maker, Feb. 24, 
March 24: solicitors, Messrs Vincent and 8 herwood, Temple, 
London, and Messrs Brabner and Atkinson, I. iverpool. 

Spivey, Joux, Lepton, Yorkshire, provision dealer, Feb. 25, 
March 16: solicitor, Mr Hesp, Huddersfield. 

THORNTON, WILIA Car, Cleckheaton, Yc irkshire, machine 
maker, Feb. 21, March 14: solicitor, Mr Humb le, Cleckheaton. 

Tuinx, Epwarp, 12, Bedford street, Bedfor d square, money 
acrivener, Feb. 25, March 24: solicitor, Mr W. H. Bull, 25, Ely 
place, Holborn hill. , 

WHITELAW, JAMES and Tuomas, Lichfield street, Soho, and 
Store street, Bedford square, carpenters, Feb.: 21, March 14: so- 
licitor, Mr Johnston, Chancery lane. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
FRASER, DONALD, late of Inverness, but now of Kessock, inn* 
keeper, Feb. 16, March 16. 
MAITLAND, JAMES, sometime of Kilmarnock, b ut now of Cross- 
house, shoe manufacturer, Feb. 15, March 16. 
M‘Grkacny, DuNcAN, Glasgow, manufacturin; + chemist, Feb. 
14, March 7. 


WaLkKEn, ELIZABETH, Glasgow, china merchant, Feb. 15, 
March 8. 


Tuesday, February 14. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered 
for solemnising marriages, pursuant to the act (f 6 and 7 Wil- 
liam IV., cap. 85 :— 

Baptist chapel, Bury fields, Bourton-on-the-wat er, Gloucester- 
shire. G. Pearce, superintendent registrar. 

St. Thomas, Longhorsley, Northumberland. (J. Brumel, su- 
perintendent registrar. ; 


— chapel, Harting, Sussex, T. Johnson, t uperintendent 
regis . 

he Wesleyan Methodist chapel, Haslingden , Lancashire. 
H. King, superintendent registrar. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BRoMWELL, JOHN, Northampton, builder, Feb. 21, March 17 : 
solicitors, Mr Thomas Thompson, Northampton, ar 1d Mr Wrent- 
more, 19, Lincoln's inn fields. 

Button, DANIEL, 2, Albion place, Battle bridge, pawnbroker, 
Feb. 21, March 31: solicitors, Messrs Pain and atherly, 5, 
Great Marlborough street. | 

Coolxv, HENRY, and THOMSON, James, late «of Hastings, 
Sussex, but now of Willesborough, Kent, tea deal ers, Feb. N. 
March 28: solicitors, Mr John Dangerfield, 68, Ct ancery lane, 
London, and Mr Abraham Dangerfield, Ashford, Ke nt. 

FxVDALL, GEORGE, Woodstock street, butcher, Fe b. 24, March 
15: solicitor, Mr Mirfin, Gray's inn. 

Gipson, JOHN Beck, Northampton, linen drap er, Feb. 21, 
March 17: solicitors, Mr Thomas ‘Thompson, No rthampton; 
and Mr Wrentmore, 19, Lincoln’s inn fields, Londot 1. 

GREATLEY, GEORGR, 47, Hatton en, jewele r, Feb. 17, 
March 10: solicitor, Mr J. T. Miller, jun.,Abchurch lane, City. 

Harvey, WILLIAM WARD, sen., and WILLtam W ‘arp, jun., 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, coach makers, March 2, 18: solici- 
tors, Messrs Walter and Pemberton, Symonds inn, La »ndon, and 
Mr George Flower, Mansfield. 

M‘Esteer, THomaS, Liverpool, provision merchant „ March 1, 
28: solicitors, Messrs Knapper ocd Woolwright, Live rpool, and 
Mr Richard — Armstrong, 8, Staple inn, Londor .. 

MARKLEW, Henry, Henley-upon-Thames, Oxford shire, inn- 
keeper, Feb. 27, March 28: solicitors, Messrs Dimmoc K and Co., 
Bise lane. 

NoOKRINGTON, THOMAS, Writtle, Essex, wheelwrigl it, Feb. 27, 
March 28 solicitor, Messrs Treherne and Co, Leaden all street. 

Suu, Ropgert, 10, Victoria place, Hoxton (id Town, 
linen draper, Feb. 22, March 15: solicitor, Mr Godd ard, Wood 
street Cheapside. 

SMITH, Henry James, Globe wharf, Surrey canal, Old Kent 
road, coal merchant, March 2, 28: solicitor, Mr G. Jordeson, 
Saint Mary at hill. | 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


BoGLe, MICHABL, Glasgow, house painter, Feb. 22 , March 15. 

IAU, Tuomas, and Co., Glasgow, china merchar ts, Fcb. 15, 
March 8. 

M'Cuesnny, WILLIAM, Kilmarnock, saddler, Feb. 21 „ March 23. 

M'Catium, Anaus, and Co., Port Glasgow, merchar its, Feb, 22 
March 13. 

SMiTu, Francis, and THomson, Davip, Barrhea I, printers 
Feb. 22, March 23. 

SmiTH, Joux, Inverness, founder, Feb. 22, March 5. 
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BRITISH FUNDS. 
The market has been dull since our last, and prices have re- 
mained nearly stationary. 


“ed. | Thur. 


J per cent. Consols 91 91 
Ditto for Account. 94 
3 per cents Reduced 95 95 9 95 

34 per cts. Reduced 102] | 101 | 101g | 102, | 108% | 102 
New I per cent... 101 | 101} | 1012 | 1O1$ | TOILE | 101 


Fri. Sat. Mon. , Tues. 


Long Annuities .. 12 ' 12] 12 12 12 12 
Bank Stock 1713 173 174 174 174 174 
India Stock ...... | 267, 268 — 268 — | — 
Exchequer Bills. mm 63pm | 4pm | 64pm | 64pm | 65pm 
India Bonds — apm 54pm 64pm — | — 


RAILWAY SHARES, 
Birmingham and Derby | 41 g London and Brighton. 35} 
Birmingham & Gloucester] 48 | London & CroydonTrunk| — 
MIROK WOR socccccccccess : London and Greenwich 4d 
Bristol and Exeter ...... De Peete INOW ic ccdececens — 
Cheltenham & Gt. Western — I Maachester & Birm — 
Eastern Counties ........| S Maachester and Leeds | 66 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | — § Micland Counties 64 
Great North of England.. — | Dito Quarter Shares 
Great Western 91 North Midland ........} 63 
22 
63 


e 65 Dito New ........ wees 
Ditto Fifths | — § South Eastern and Dover 
London and Birmingham 209 | South Western 
Ditto Quarter Shares ‘vol — § Ditto New ........ 


oo 


eatin 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 


Austrian „ % % „„ N- Mexican „„ „ „ „%%% „7/— 30 
, PONMVEEM cnpaceses veel 
Brazilian ........ ... . 76 § Portuguese 5 per cents] 43 
Buenos Ayres 23) § Ditto 3 per cents. 253 
r , = 
. 86 Spanish Active 19 
Dutch 24 per cents 02 Ditto Passive ........] 4 
Ditto Spercents ......| 1024 “ Ditto Deferred ......! 108 


MARKETS. 


GRAIN, Mark Lanr, Feb. 13, 


The show of wheat was small, and the condition of the sam- 
les far from satisfactory. The best dry qualities brought nearly 

ormer rates, but other sorts were fully ls. per qr lower than on 
Monday last. 

The quantity of barley offering proved fully equal to the de- 
mand, and there was no improvement in the value of the article, 

Beans and peas moved off slowly at about previous rates. 

The few oats on sale sold at the last quotations. 


9. 4. 9. 3. 
Wheat, Red New .. 45 to 50] Malt, Ordinary .. 46 to 52 
a n „„ 
White „%% „ e. . oF 
„ „%% „ „ „ 
—Bw ne 30 34 „ 320 
1 e 23 .. 26 Beans, Tick. . 26 .. 29 
Malting......... 26 to 32 


8. 5. DUTY ON FORBIGN CORN, 
Beans, Pigeon .... 30 to 32 | Wheat ............ 208. Od 
Harrow ........ 29... 31 | Barley ............ 10 0 
Oats, Feed ee 0% %%„%„„%.ꝗũ 16 ee 18 Oates eee .@eeeerteee 8 0 
— wecct bacvce ee secccvesevccee MF 
Poland ......... 80 .. 2 [Pea otesenesess A OG 


e 1 0 1 


WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THRE 


FEB. 10. SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat oie R K nc iaieeiee Id. 
Barley 7 5 Barlexdd 26 
„ e . | a 
Rye 9865 28 2 . 20 3 
Beans a ae . 1 
„ 20 11 —wꝛ . » 30 0 
SEEDS. 


The transactions in cloverseed were unimportant, and there 
were more samples offering than could be disposed of. Superior 
sorts were still held at comparatively high prices, but secondary 
descriptions were easier to buy. There was some inquiry for 
rape cakes; linseed cakes were dull. 


Linseed per qr Clover per cwt 
English, sowing 48s. to 56s.| English, red.... 408. to 56s. 
Baltic, ditto .... — .. — Ditto, white.... 42 ., 58 
Ditto, crushing... 42 .. 45 Flemish, red . 42 .. 46 
Medit. & Odessa 45 . 46 Ditto, white.... 50 .. 53 

Hempseed, small. 35 .. 38 New Hamb., red — .. — 
— ere 46 .. 48 Ditto, White. 40 .. 60 

Canary, new ...... 1 Old Hamb., red 40 .. 43 
. 64 .. 65 Ditto, white.... — .. — 

Carraway, oll. French, red... 40 . 48 
— ob sknade 42 . 44 Ditto, white.... 50 53 

Ryegrass, English 30 .. 42 | Coriander ........ 10 . . 16 
— eae * 18 . 40 W 16 .. 20 

Mustard per bushel) Rapeseed per ton 
Brown, new a English, new. . 31d. to 331. 
„„ 9 .. 106) Linseed cakes 

A 18 . . 22 English .... 101. to 101. 10s, 
—A 12 16 Foreign... . 5l. 158. to 61. Os. 

Tares, new 4 5 | Rapeseed cakes... l. 58. to 61 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Feb. 13. 

In the butter market rather more was doing, but there was no 
change worth notice in prices. The bacon market was very 
quiet; prices landed, without change; for shipment, the sellers 
ask Is. to 3s. advance. Hams in more request, and the turn 
higher in price. Lard dull, and Is. to 28. per ewt lower. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, Feb. 13. 

The business doing in hops is much on the same scale as to 
the date of our last report, the quotations continuing firm, and 
the demand being fair. The only alteration in the rates is to 
call Weald of Kents a shade dearer. Pockets 1842—East Kent, 
101s. to l4ls.; Weald, 80s. to 898.; Sussex, 77s. to 83s.; and 
Farnham, 140s. to 160s. per ewt. Pockets 1841—60s. to 70s.; 
choice do, 70s. to 81s. Bags 1841, 60s. to 80s. per cwt. Pockets, 
old olds, 358. to 42s. per ewt. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMiITHFIFLD, Monday, Feb. 13. 

The attendance of both London and country buyers was nu- 
merous, and there was a much better feeling in the beef trade. 
A good clearance was effected without difficulty. Nota single 
head of either beasts or sheep was on sale from abroad, it being 
now a well ascertained fact that the importers have sustained 
great losses by their speculative purchases, 

Price per stone of Sibs. (sinking the offal), 


Haenl.....c.. a8. er 4s. 2d. to 52. 4d. 
Mutton ee gy „ a. eS 
Hrip or CATTLE At SMITHFIELD, 
Beasts, Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday 73 RE 1 318 
Monday 2,601 ...... 25,400 ...... _ „ 333 


NEWGATE and LEADENHALL MARXETS, Monday, Feb. 13. 
Per Ibs, by the carcase, 
Inferior Beef 2s. 6d. to 2. 10d. Inf. Mutton 26. 4.0 38. Od. 
Middlingdo 210 . 3 0 | Mid. ditto Se Seve we 
Prime large 3 0 .. 3 2 |Primeditto 3 6., 3 8 
Prime small 3 4. 3 8 | Veal „ 
Large Jork 1 310 Small Pork 4 0 a 44 


The arrivals since our last report amount to 2930 tons: viz., 
from Yorkshire, 1625 tons; Scotland, 795; Devon, 55; Kent and 
Essex, 155; Jersey, 110; Wisbeach, 190, 

York reds,....... 308.to 60s. | Kent, whites .... 408. to 45s. 
Seotch ditto ...... 50 . 0 | Guernsey ditto ., 40 . 50 
Derous 4 2 50 „ 0 Wisbech 5008069 0 ee 


| was a little more animated; good standard lum 


lil 
COTTON, 


In the early part of the week the market became more steady 
than for some time previous, and a considerable business was 
done, both by the trade and speculators, Since Wednesday, 
however, it has relapsed into its former state of depression, and 
the quotations are barely maintained, and the common and mid- 
dling desoriptions of American are Id. per Ib. lower. Speoulas 
tors have taken 9500 American, and exporters 700 American. 


WOOL, 

During the present week the manufacturers have continued to 
limit their purchases totheirimmediate requirements. In prices 
we do not quote any decided alteration, 

Down ewes 03. 10d. to 0s.104d. | Hf-bred hogs 1s. Od. to ls. Od 
Down teggs 0 Il .. 1 0 Flannelwool 0 84 .. 1 0 
Wethers wwe & Blanket wool 0 5 .. 0 74 


HAY, SMITHFIRLD, Feb. 11.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
Coarse Meadow 60s. to 75s. | NewCloverHay 80s, to 1108. 
New ditto — . = | Old ditto — . — 
Usefuloldditto 80 . 84 | OatStraw 44 .. 46 
Fine Upland do 8&8 . 90 | Wheat Straw 48 . 50 


COAL EXCHANGE, Feb. 13. 
Braddyll's Hetton's, 20s, 6d.; Iaswell's, 198. 9d.; Hetton's, 
20s.; Lambton's, 908.; Stewart's, 200e.; Caradoc, 208. Ships ar- 
rived this week, 116. 


i GROCERIES, Tvugspay, Fern. 14. 

TEA.—The largest sale brought forward for a long time comes 
menced to-day. It consists of 90,500 packages. 15,100 pack- 
ages have passed the sale, aud of these about 3,500 are actually 
sold. There was a numerous attendance of buyers, but prices 
are about as low as they were before the sale, and jd. per lb. 
lower than the last 8 sale. Congou sold at le, 3d. to 
ls. 10d. ; Pekoe, 16. 2d. to 2s. Od ; Pekoe flavour 2s, d. to 


23.4 * Ib. 
co E.—A parcel of good ordinary Brazil was sold at 806. 
— ewt. The coffee market wears a most gloomy appearance. 
he trade are operating with great caution, and forced sales 
have lowered prices materially. 
BUGAR.—The trade have bought a little more freely to-day, 
and the purchases in the British tation market amount to 
hhds and tierces ; and 100 hhds Barbadoes were sold by 
public auction at 66s. to 70s. per cwt. 700 bags Mauritius were 
sold by auction at 60s. to 68s., low to middling S4s. to 50s. 
ewt; NA were sold b oublie auction at further 
decline of 18. to ls. GA. per cwt. In there is nothi 
doing, and prices are nominally the same. e refined m 
2 command 
about 78s. 6d. ; brown grocery are quoted 7ls. to Tis. 6d. per 
ewt; bonded crushed are 27s. to 27s. 3d. per cwt. 
TALLOW. 900 pipes, 154 hhds South American were sold 
by auction at lower rates ; best St Petersburg yellow candle 
is 44s. to 44s. 6d. per owt on the new , to be deli- 
vered in the last three months, is 43e. to 438. 6d. per ewt. 


Adbertisements. 


OOLOO's CHINESE CEMENT. 


HE Peculiar and Extraordinary Properties of 
this Composition make it one of the most useful articles 
ever nted to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot 
or cold water. and resist the effects of the most intense heat. 
So tenacious and firm is it in its hold, that a new fracture is al- 
most certain toſtake place rather than a severance in the original. 
Thus its utility surpasses all other Cements for the fixing and 
mending of China, Glass, Wood, and Ivory, the setting of Stones 
and Beads in Ri and Trinkets, &c. Sold wholesale and re- 
tail, in bottles at Is. 6d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., by the PW. 
prietor’s Sole Agents, BLOFELD.and CO., Cutlers and Razor- 
makers, 6, Middle row, Holborn; and by their appointment, at 
the principal Chemists and Perfumers. — 7 
BLOFELD’S London-made TABLE KNIVES, at Blofeld and 
Co,’s, 6, Middle row, Holborn, London, 


ATENT PERRYAN PENS.—Prices rendered 
accessible to all Writers.—JAMES PERRY and Co., 
Manufacturers to her Majesty and II. R. H. Prince Albert, have 
introduced a new variety of their Metallic Pens, in boxes con- 
taining one gross, &c.,in cases containing a quarter of a hundred, 
and on cards; manufactured under the protection of their 
Patents, and superior to all the ordinary Steel Pens in general 
use. J. P. and Co. recommend Bankers, Merchants, Exporters 
of Metallic Pens, and all large buyers to make trial of these 
articles.— Pens in Boxes, and on Cards. b 
DOUBLE PATENT LARGE BARREL PENS, in Boxes, 
Fine or Medium Points; and on Cards, with Holder. 
DOUBLE PATENT SMALL BARKEL PENS, in Boxes. 
Fine or Medium Points; and on Cards, with Holder. 
DOUBLE PATENT PENS, No. 2, in Boxes, with Fine, 
Medium, or Extra Fine Points. 
CURVE-CUT PENS, in Boxes, with Fine or Medium Points; 
and on Cards, with Holder, 
Pens in Cases containing a Quarter Hundred, with Holder, 
Double Patent Pens, No. , with Fine or Medium Points. 
Raven Black Pens.. No. 2, 7 
Bronze Pens . No. 2, 18 8 
All the other Sorte of the Perryian Pens, manufactured by 
Jamus Perry and Co., are Sold on Cards as Usnal. 
gold by all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens, and at 37, 
Red Lion Square, London, 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and injurious metals called Nickeland German Silver, sup- 
planted by the introduction of a new, and — matchless 
ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON, (late ALDERMAN, ) 41, and 
42, Barnican, aided by a person of Science in the amalgamation 
of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public notice the most 
beautiful article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of 
Silver in appearance—with all its durability and hardness—with 
its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it does a chemical 
process, by which all thatis nauseous in mixed metals is entirely 
extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned as silver, and is 
Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard, 

8. d. 


; s. 
Table Spoons, per dozen. 16 6 | Sauce Ladles 1 
Dessert ditto, per dozen . 12 6 Tea Spoons, per dosen. 5 
Soup Ladies .........++. 6 6 | Gravy Spoons .......... 3 
C. Watson begs the public will understand that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that silver is not mére different from 
„la than his metal is from all others; the publie will there- 
— have no diffieulty in discovering the animus which directs 
the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily 
suffering from the —— ed success which has marked the 
progress of his new Plate since its introduction, C. W. unlike 
this party courts comparison, feeling confident that the result 
will establish its pre-eminence. 41 and 42, Barbican ; and at 
16, Norton Folgate, 


PO LADIES.—ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 
Under the special Patronage of her most gracious Majesty 
the QUEEN, and the Koyal Family. 

This elegant and fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates 
all Pimples, Spots, Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of 
the Skin, heals Chilblains, and renders a chapped and rough skin 
pleasantly soft and smooth, Itimparts a youthful, roseate hue 
to the Complexion, and renders the Arms, Hands, and Neck, 
delicately fair and soft. 

CAUTION.—Much pernicious trash is now offered for sale nas 
“KALYDOR:” itis therefore 1 on purchasers to see 
that the words, “ ROWLAND'S KALYDOK,” are printed on 
the Wrapper. All others are Gross Impositions, : 

, 1 protect the Public 2 3 = worn Commis 
sioners of Stamps have authorised the Proprietors’ Signature to 
be — ae Government Stamp, thus—** A. ROWLAND 
and SON, 20, Hatton Garden,” which is affixed cach bottle. 
Price 48. Gd. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
Ask for ROM LAN DDO KBALYDOK, 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perſumers. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. , 


— = > 


YOUNG LADY of respectability wishes for 

a Situation as ASSISTANT in a Berlin Wool Shop, or 
any Light Fancy Business, where she would be treated as one 
of the family. Respectable references given and required. 
Address (pre-paid) A. B., Nonconformist Office, 4, Crane court, 
Fleet street, London, 


Eee — ee eC — ee 


CADEMICAL DEGREES. — Ministers of 


any denomination, or others properly qualified, may, 
through the assistance of the Advertiser, obtain a University 
Degree in Arts or Theology. Address, p. p., stating qualifica- 
tions in full, to M. D., 15, Tottenham court, New road. 


GENERAL FUNERAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
150, Blackfriar’s Road, opposite the Magdalen. 


OHN R. WILD.—FAMILIES WISHING to 


e have Funerals conducted with Economy and Increased 
Solemnity, and avoid the extravagant charges generally made to 
the injury of the Survivors, whose means are frequently re- 
duced, in consequence of the harassing necessity of employing 
parties totally unacquainted with the business, thereby incur- 
ring the most wanton expenditure—to supersede this extensive 
arrangements have been entered into at this Establishment. 
Carriage funerals, including all charges to either Cemetary, or 
elsewhere, 45 53. Funerals to any extent at equally reduced 
prices, 


— 


—— — ~ 


SCOTTISH BOARD FOR BIBLE CIRCULATION. 
A T a MEETING held for the purpose of receiv- 


ing the Report of the Committce appointed to consider 
the best mode of carrying more fully into effect the important 
objects of the Institution, the Board, after mature deliberation, 
unanimously adopted the Report which is subjoined, and which 
was ordered to be printed — advertised, 
REPORT. 

Ir will be admitted on all hands, among those possessing aceu- 
rate information on the subject, that, next to the abolition of the 
Bible Monopoly in Scotland, the institution of the Scottish Board 
for Bible Cireulation has been the grand and most efficient 
means of reducing the price of the Holy Scriptures throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British colonies. The Word of 
the Lord has aceordingly had free course, and been circulated to 
an extent hitherto unprecedented, and Bible societies have saved 
many thousands a year, by which they may provide for the eir- 
culation of the ible in foreign languages, on a much larger 
scale than had otherwise been possible. 

The Scottish Board, however, to which we must be allowed to 
say the churches of Christ, Sabbath schools, and the country at 
large have been so much indebted, has had to struggle with al- 
most overwhelming difficulties. But, from the first, its principal 
diMficulty has been the want of funds for accomplishing success- 
fully its great object—the multiplication and diffusion of Bibles 
at the cheapest possible rate, and without profit to any one but 
for labour actually bestowed. Indeed, the funds with which it 
has been supplied have been provided chiefly by the Secretary, 
at great inconvenience to himself. 

To remedy the evil in question, the Committee unanimously 
recommend— 


I. That the capital necessary for carrying on the institution 
with inereased efficiency shall be raised in shares of £5 each, on 
which, however, no profit shall be allowed, except a return of 5 
per cent., that no loss may be sustained by individuals seeking 
merely to promote a universal benefit of the most important kind 


II. That the money thus raised shall be lodged with one of 
the Banks in name of the 'Treasarer, who shall be authorised to 
draw upon it only for the purpage of paying ready moucy for the 
stock of Bibles whieh it may be judged requisite to purchase 
from time to time. ä 8 


III. That it baying been well ascertained that, by paying 
dy money for aS aos at derb 5 
10 per cent. on eavth quantity purch may be effe das 


this may be repeated several times in a year with the same capi- 
tal, the sum thus saved shall be laid aside for paying the interest 
on the capital, and for returning the shares of individuals when 
required. 

.B. Those who require the amount of their shares in Bibles 
may have it at any time, but those requiring it in cash must give 
six months previous notice, 


IV. That the capital raised shall be under the management of 
a Committee or board of twelve Gentlemen, to be annually chosen 
by the Shareholders, at a public meeting to be duly ertised 
for that purpose. Each Shareholder shall be entitled to vote, ei- 
ther personally or by proxy ;—one-third of the Committee to re- 
tire annually. 


v. That the members of the Committee or Board shall be ape- 
eially instructed to allow no debt in any case to be contracted, 
nor any Bibles to be issucd from their depositories but for ready 
money. All apprehensions of risk to the Shareholders being 
thus completely prevented. 

Vi. That congregations or Sabbath schools, taking a share 
or shares, shall be represented by their ministers, elders, or dea- 
cons, who shall be entitled to vote at all public meetings; or 
when this may be impracticable, that any representations for 
improving the institution, which they may forward in writing, 
shall be faithfully attended to, and that all such congregations or 
Sabbath schools shall be entitled to a deduction of 10 per cent. 
in the retail prices, fixed by the Board; while the same advan- 
tage, as formerly resolved, will be given to all, whether Share- 
holders or not, who subscribe tow. rds the purchase of the stereo- 


type plates. 


It is believed that if the preceding resolutions be carried into 
effect, a still further reduction in the price of the Scripturés will 
follow; as the Board will always be able to go to the che 
market, and it can have no interest to serve, nor any end what- 
ever to promote, but that of securing Cheap Bible Circulation, 
An appeal is therefore earnestly, but confidently, made to all the 
friends of this great cause throughout the empire, to exert them- 
selves for its — — Who that loves the Bible, and can afford 
to advance a 8 aum, but should see it his duty to come for- 
ward in such a case? What Minister, anxious for the dissemi- 
nation of God's blessed Word among his own people, especially 
the young and the but should exert his influence with the 
weulthier of his 8 to make so small a sacrifice, if indeed 
there be any sacrifice in the case? Will the numerous indivi- 
duals in Prag ot nga and Presbyteries in Scotland, and con- 
nected with Schodle, Associations, and Unions in England, who 
have applauded the exertions of those chiefly concerned in the 
movement, and so handsomely conveyed to them their votes of 
thanks, content themselves without giving to their plans and 
efforts more substantial aid, and thus risk the very existence of 
an institution, on the annihilation of which a rise in the price of 
the Seriptures would inevitably follow? In the hope that this 
appeal will not be made in vain, the Committee have only to add 
their request that applications to be enrolled among the Share- 
holders of the Scottish Board for Bible Circulation may imme- 
diately be made to the Secretary at Coldstream, or to the present 
Treasurer, II. D. Dicktr, Esg., No. 2, Newington place, Edin- 
burgh. 

WILLIAM WEMYSS, Dep. Com. Gen., Cc 
ADAM THOMSON, b. b., Secretary, airman. 


Edinburgh, 10th January, 1843. 


„The beautiful Pearl Pocket Bible is now in the hands of 
the binders, and copies will marty be ready for delivery to those 
whose orders have been received, and to the public generally, 
The price to Shareholders, and to those who give a donation of 
not less than One Pound towards the purchase of the stereot ype 
plates, will be Is. bound in sheep, plain; Is. 6d. in embossed 
roan, gilt edges; and 3s. in best morocco, ‘To all others, and to 
those who take only single copies, the price will be 2d. additional 
on each. 3 

All other sorts of Bibles at a great Reduction of Price. 


Depository for Edinburgh: N. Bowack, 46, Leith stroot. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1, Princes street, Bank, London. Empowered by 
Special Act of Parliament, iv. Vie. cap. 9. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Erastmus Rt. Foster, Esq. 
Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq, 
Peter Morrison, Esq. 
Henry Lewis Smale, Bsq. 
Thomas Tced, Esq. 


William Bardgett, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. 
Wm Fechney Black, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

J. B. Bevington, Esq. J. D. Dow, Eaq. 
F. F. Cockerill, Esq. 

Medical Officer.—John Clendinning, M. P., F.R.S. 


Standing Counsel.—The Hon. John Ashley, New square, Lin- 
coln’s inn; Mr Sergeant Murphy, M.P., Temple. 


Solicitor.—William Bevan, Esq., Old Jewry. 
Bankers.—Messrs Drewitt and Fowler, Princes street, Bank. 


This institution is empowered by a special Act of Parliament, 
and is so constituted as toafford the benefits of Life Assurance 
in their fullest extent to pelicy holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than are usually offered by other 
Companies. The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim 
to public preference and support, have been proved, incontes- 
tably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Assurances may either be effected by parties on their own lives 
or 4 parties interested therein on the lives of others. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person’s own life is to create 
at once a 3 in reversion, which can by no other means be 
realised, Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age of 
Thirty, who by the payment of £5 38. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company can become at once possessed of a bequeath- 
able property, amounting to £1000, subject only to the condition 
of his continuing the same payment quarterly during the re- 
mainder of his life—a condition which may be fulfitled by the 
mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expenditure, ‘Thus 
by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy—such, indeed, 
as can scarecly be felt as an inconvenience, he may at once realise 
a capital of £1000, which he can bequeath or dispose of in any 
way he may think proper, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at two o' clock. 

Detailed prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurance, may be obtained at the office. 

‘i | PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

BRITISH AND BOREIGN SAILOR’S SOCIETY, 


PRESIDENT—Right Hon, Lord MOUNTSANDFORD, 
TREASURER—Sir JOHN PIRLE, Baronet. 


HE DIRECTORS are desirous of engaging 


three or four Agents of superior qualifications and ac- 
credited piety, whose whole time shall be devoted to the work 
of missionaries on the Thames. Also an agent for the port of 
Quebec, Lower Canada, 
Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, at the 
Society's Rooms. 


AWFUL LOSS OF LIFE, 


Is it true that within the last three months above 2,000 souls 
have found a watery grave! ls it true that above 3,000 British 
seamen, and 30,000 of all other nations, perish every year in the 
deep? Is it true that out of every sixteen deaths among sea- 
men, eleven are by wrecks and drowning? ‘These are facts— 
incontrovertible facts, The sea hath spoken. And in its tones 
are not merely the voices of the dying, but the wails of widows 
and oforphans? What is its language? “ Don't forget the 
sailor, If there be any gratitude for the greatest services, any 
sympathy for the greatest sufferings, any love of country, any 
desire that souls may be saved, don't forget the sailor!“ 

There must be sailors. Society could not exist without them. 
They carry our commerce, our arts, our tscience, our religion, 
throughout the world, But what has been done for them? 
We have charged them with their intellectual aud moral degra- 
dation, while our duty rather was to have instructed them, 
and surrounded them by the purest social and religious in- 
fluence, | 

The influence of seamen is great. Is it true that the conduct 
of a British sailor once shut the ports of China against our com- 
merce for a whole month? China is open to Christian Missions, 
but China is open also to British commerce. And if the sailors’ 
character is not improved, his conduct may seriously affect both 
our commerce and our Missions. What impression can the 
oe make on the heathen, while his own countrymen are 
secon revelling in every species of vice and crime ? 

To provide for the instruction and improvement of seamen is 
the immediate object of the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society, by the employment of Missionaries and Agents in the 
various provincial ports of the kingdom, and of chaplains in 
distant and foreign stations; the establishment of day and 
Sunday schools for the education of Sailors’ children. the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, the furnishing ef small libraries for 
board ship, the advancement of temperance, the opening of 
savings’ banks, &c. 

But Funds are wanted, The resourees of the Society are 
wholly inadequate to prosecute with vigour the object in view. 
We, therefore, appeal to thie British nation—to British benevo- 
lence. The claim of the sailor is direct—irresistible. To his 
services the whole nation is indebted. Should not this debt be 
discharged ? The sailor 1s a man, and he can rise to the dig- 
nity of his being. He has a mind, and it is capable of instrue- 
tion. lle has a heart, and the fonntain of his feelings may be 
purified, Ie has a soul, and it may be saved. 


We beg to refer to the “Sailors’ Magazine,” (published 
monthly by Ward and Co.), for interesting details of the Society's 
operations both at home and abroad. 


Subscriptions and donations will be gratefully received by the 
Treasurer, Sir John Pirie, Bart., or by the Secretary. 


ROBERT FERGUSON, Secretary. 
2, Jeffery square, St Mary Are, Jan. 31. 1813. 


qty TEA WAREHOUSE, 2, BUCKLERS- 
BURY, CHEAPSIDE.—The System adopted at this 
Establishment is tosupply the Public with TEAS and COFFEES 
at the wholesale prices for Cash. 
This arrangement will, it is presumed, be of immense advan- 
tage to large consumers, who will be enabled to purchase on 
the same ‘Terms as the Trade, and thus save a second profit. 


BLACK TRAS, 8. d. 

Yommon Tea, from 3s, Good Sound Congou . . from 3 8 

A good Family Tea for general use. 

Strong Rough-flavoured ditto 4 0 

This Tea we strongly recommend as a sterling Family Tea. 

Rich Pekoe Souchong, 4s. 4d. The Finest imported 5 0 

| GREEN TEAS. 

Good Common Green 3s. Gd. Hyson kind. choose & 8 

Hyson Ten ....... 4 The Finest Hyson .... 6 0 

Fine Young Hyson.. 5 0 Finest Young Hyson . 5 4 

Gunpowder Tea .. 6 The Finest Gunpowder 7 0 

COPPER, 

The alteration in the tariff induces us to pay particular atten- 
tion to this article, and we quote the following Prices, by which 
it will be seen that we have made AN IMMENSK REDUCTION, 

Common Coffee .... 9d. to ls. Od. Good useful ditto 1 2 

Good Ceylon (recommended) 1 4 Pinest ditto .... 1 6 
This will be found on trial a very excellent Coffee, indeed fow 

Families would require a better. 

Finest Jara Is. 8d, Finest West India Coffee 1 10 

%] ˙¹mmm˙ꝛĩ; m 2 0 

Much has been said about Mocha, yet few persons have tasted 
Real Mocha, from the very high price it has hitherto been re- 
tailed t the public. The Conneisseur will find this a treat. 

The best Cocoa . Sd. Boluble Cocoa... 9d. 
Soluble Chocolate. Sabie seca. > Is. 


MANSELL and Co., 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 


All Goods must be paid for on delivery. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Just published, price Five Shillings, 
GENERAL HISTORY OF ANIMAL.- 


CULES, with the Methods of Procuri Tiewi 
them under the M icroscope. Illustrated by Five 1 
gravings of Fusoria. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, M. R. l. * 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


HOUGHTS ON IRELAND. 
T the Baptist Magazine for January, iets, ee 


dix, occasioned by a Letter addressed to the Wri 
Richard Raby. By J. P. Murse 11, of Leicester, — h 
London: T. Warp and Co., Paternoster row. 


J. Burton, Leicester. 
„ 


Just published, Part I., price IS., to be continued Monthly, of 


IE HISTORY OF CHINA, Picrortatr AND 


 DescRiPTive : ga a complete and familiar view of 
this extraordinary people and their government, from the 
earliest period to the present time. By Miss Corner, author 
of Questions on the History of Europe,” the“ Historical Li- 
brary,” &c., &c. Illustrated with Plates, executed in the New 
Style of Tint, and superior Wood engravings, ‘ from accurate 
local drawings. 


To be completed in Seven monthly parts, and followed b 
HISTORY OF INDIA, in about the same number of — ag 


Jondon: DAN and Co., Threadneedle street; and, by order 
of every Bookseller in the kingdom. i 


New Commented Edition of the Authorised Version of the Holy 
Scriptures, Dedicated to their Graces the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and Armagh. 


Now ready, Part I., price 2s. 6d., to be completed in about 20 
Monthly Parts, handsomely printed in royal 8vo, 


TIME HOLY BIBLE, containing the Old and 
I. New Testaments; accompanied throughout with a brief 
Hermeneutic and Exegetical Commentary and Revised Version 

by the Rev. T. J. Hussry, D.D., Rector of Hayes, Kent. f 


IIXNV X Col nunx, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


— — — 


WARD'S LIBRARY OF STANDARD DIVINITY, 
WITHOUT ABRIDGEMENT. 
Now ready, No. XXXVIIL., price Is, 64., 
HE GREAT PROPITIATION; or Christ's 
Satisfaction and Man's Justification by it upon his Faith, 
that is, Belief of, and Obedience to, the Gospel. By Joseru 
TruMAN, B.D. Reprinted from the second edition, 1672. 
BUNYAN’S SERMONS. 


Now ready, in medium Svo., price Is., part IV, containing 
LIGHT FOR THEM THAT SIT IN DARKNESS, By 
Joun Bunyan, Author of the“ Pilgrim’s Progress.“ 


N.B.—The Work will be complete in twelve parts. 


T. Warp and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ene 


FISHER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF CHINA AND THE 
CHINESE.-—FROM AUTHENTIC SKETCHES, 


Gun ILLUSTRATED. — In a Series of 

Views, displaying the Scenery, Architecture, Social 
Habits, &c. of this extrtordinary people.— The Drawings by 
THomas ALLoM, Esq.—Descriptions by Rev. G. N. Wriour, 
M.A.—In Monthly Parts, cach containing Four highly-tinished 
Line Engravings on Steel, price 2s. 

“A work which seems likely to show us what the natural 
beauties of China really are; how 8 its editices, and how 
singular the customs of its people. Much care has evidently been 
bestowed on this publication, and it bids fair te become decidedly 
popular, for it contains all the elements of popalarity.”—Morn- 
ing Herald, Feb. 4th, 1843. 3 


NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Dedicated by Especial Permission to her Majesty. 
March Ist will published, price 10s., 


THE WIVES OF ENGLAND), their Relative 
Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social Obligations—By the 
Author of The Women of England,” (price 9s.) and“ ‘Ph 
Daughters of England,” (price 10s.) 


Fisuer, Son, and Co., Newgate street, London. 


FIE HISTORY OF NELLY VANNER, 

I. written for Children, By Joun Curwen. ‘Twelfth Thou- 
sand. Elegant edition, for presents, 1s. 6d.; large stereotype 
edition, Is.; small cheap edition, 6d. 

2. HYMNS and CHAUNTS for Sunday Schools, selected sim- 
ply on the ground of their popularity among children. Thirty- 
third Thousand, Price Id. 

3. The TUNE BOOK tothe “ITYMNS and CHAUNTS, &c.,” 
for Three Voices. Price 4d. 

4. The LITTLE TUNE BOOK to the above, containing the 
Air only. Price 14d. 

5. SKETCHES from the BIBLE, for Children. Edited by 
Joun Curwen. Price 6d. 

“Mr Curwen possesses in an eminent degree the knowledge 
of that secret, so invaluable and so rarely discovered—the way to 
a child’s heart. We wonder not that his little, unpretending 
books have, in so short a time, run through so many editions. 
‘The History of Nelly Vanner is a beautiful narrative, told with 
charming simplicity, and breathes throughout that tender affec- 
tion for children which never failed to awaken youthful interest. 


London: T. Warp and Co. 


REV. T. SPENCER’S TRACTS, 
Just published, price 2d., 


BSERVATIONS ON THE SCHOOL RE- 
TURNS for BATH and WELLS; showing their Puseyite 
and Uncharitable Tendency. 


Iandon: Joun Green, 121, Newgate street. 


Of whom may be had all the other Tracts of the same 
Autiior, as follows, price 2d. each :— 
The Pillars of the Church of England. 
The Prayer Book opposed to the Corn Laws. 
. Religion and Polities. 
Practical Suggestions on Church Reform. 
Remarks on National Education. 
. Clerical Conformity and Church Property. 
. The Parson's Dream and the Queen's Speech. 
The Outery against the New Poor Law. 
. The New Poor Law, its Evils, and their Remedies. 
10. Want of Fidelity in Ministers of Religion. 
LL. Objections to the New Poor Law considered, Part. 1. 
12. Ditto, Part 11. 13. Ditto, Part III. 14. Ditto, Part IV. 
15. The Reformed Prayer Book of 1842. 
17. The People’s Rights; and How to get Them. 
16. The Second Reformation. Price Id. 
„Fach of the above Pamphlets weighs, with an Envelope, 
less than half an ounce. 
— . e — 
Printed and Published at the Office, at No. 4, Crane Court. 
Fleet Street, near Fetter Lane, in the City of London, by 
Joux HkNRY Davis, of No, 76, York Road, Lambeth, 1 the 
county of Gurrey, on Wapnuspay, loth of Fepruary, 1843. 
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